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CHAPTER  I 


Eastern  Bengal  and  Western  Burma 


LESS  than  twen- 
/  ty  hours’ 
journey  from  the 
monotonous,  sun¬ 
baked,  and  dusty 
trail  of  the  beaten 
path  of  travel  in 
India,  unknown 
to  bustling  globe 
trotters,  and  un¬ 
heralded  by  the 
makers  of  books  is 
a  land  of  mighty 
rivers  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  plains,  Eastern 
Bengal. 

Calcutta  is  or¬ 
dinarily  the  traveler’s  eastern  terminus  in  In¬ 
dia.  But  Calcutta  is  such  an  unedifying  mix¬ 
ture  of  east  and  west  that  native  Bengal  must 
not  be  judged  from  the  metropolis’  golden  pal¬ 
aces,  stately  government  buildings,  tremendous 
shipping,  begriming  factories,  and  worse  than 
tenement  hovels.  To  see  Bengal,  the  Land  of 
the  East,  one  must  leave  the  great  city,  which 
owes  its  growth  and  importance  not  so  much 
to  India  as  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  and  go  eastward  to  India’s  most  fertile 
plains  and  mightiest  rivers  where  for  unknown 
centuries  the  destinies  of  Ben¬ 
gal  were  decided. 

Such  a  journey  Padri  Sahib 
Delaunay,  whose  delightful  dit¬ 
ties  of  the  Bandurah  Tin  Horn 
have  cheered  American  readers, 
and  myself  began  one  fine  No¬ 
vember  evening.  We  left  Cal¬ 
cutta  on  the  night  train  and 
were  deposited  at  Golundo  on 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges 
early  the  next  morning.  While 
it  was  yet  dark,  we  tranship¬ 
ped  to  a  river  boat,  which  in 


Arrival  in  Dacca — the  Author  and  Padri  Sahib  Delaunay 


size  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  conveniences 
resembled  more 
o  u  r  Mississippi 
steamers  at  St. 
Louis  than  the 
deeper  draft  boats 
on  the  Hudson. 
For  six  hours  the 
river  boat  churned 
its  way  down  the 
blue  Ganges.  Its 
banks  were  lined 
with  an  endless 
chain  of  baris 
(ancestral  homes) 
With  each  half 
hour  the  river  broadened  out  until  as  we  entered 
the  Megna,  the  water  seemed  to  predominate 
over  the  land.  The  Megna  is  eight  miles  wide 
and  carries  the  mighty  floods  of  both  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra,  by  a  hundred  ever-changing 
channels,  down  to  the  sea.  The  result  is  the 
most  intricate  system  of  water  ways,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  overrun  their  banks 
and  flood  the  rice  and  jute  fields  from  two  to 
thirty  feet  deep.  The  rich  silt  deposited  by  the 
streams  makes  this  delta  region  the  granary  of 
India  and  lures  to  its  green  fields  almost  fifty 
million  hungry  mouths  from 
the  less  favored  parts  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  one-sixth  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  retires  to  rest  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  they  will  eat  at  all 
on  the  morrow.  These  never 
failing  water  ways  of  Bengal 
determine  her  food,  carry  her 
commerce,  and  serve  as  high¬ 


ways. 


The  rivers,  in  more 


than  one  sense,  dominate  life 
in  Bengal.  Hence,  it  is  readi¬ 
ly  understood  why  it  was  that 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  until  the 
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advent  of  the  British  raj ,  had  for  centuries  been  made  the  Moslem  capital  of  a  vice-royalty  under 
located  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ganges  at  imperial  authority  at  Delhi. 

Brahmaputra  delta.  Vikrampur,  Sonargaon,  Being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire,  Bengal 
and  Dacca,  all  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  became  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  ambitious 
have  at  various  times  been  the  capital  of  Bengal,  generals  and  royal  adventurers.  During  the 
On  our  way  to  Dacca  from  Golundo  we  passed  Afghan  domination  at  Delhi,  Sonargaon  was  the 

capital  of  in- 
d  e  p  e  n  dent 
kings  who 
literally 
carved  their 
way  to  the 
throne.  It  is 
a  blood-cur¬ 
dling  story  of 
intrigue,  of 
jealousy  and 
love,  of  fair 
women  and 
crafty  men, 
of  magna¬ 
nimity  and 
daring  that 
filled  these 
two  hundred 

years.  Besides  the  incessant  internal  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Afghan  nobles  for  supreme  power  in 
Bengal,  two  other  sets  of  foreign  adventurers 
and  pirates  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  Mughs 
and  Arakanese  from  the  borderland  of  Bengal 
and  Burma,  and  the  Portuguese.  The  former 
have  been  described  as  a  “wild,  turbulent  peo¬ 
ple,  pirates  and  adventurers  by  nature  and  pro¬ 
fession.  They  swarmed  from  their  homes  in 
Chittagong  and  Arakan  as  news  spread  of  the 
plunder  to  be  obtained  from  this  rich  and  un¬ 
protected  land.  Along  the  river  banks  they 
swept  like  locusts,  leaving  desolation  in  their 

wake.  Of  mercy 


by  what  is  still  pointed 
out  in  this  land  of 
fleeting  memories  as 
the  sites  of  the  two 
first  capitals.  Fleet¬ 
ing  indeed  is  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  men 
and  things 
in  a  land 
where  riotous 
vegeta  tion 
and  noxious 
animals  dis¬ 
pute  with  the 
plow  for 
possession  of 
the  land  not 
already  claim¬ 
ed  by  the 
rivers  and  where  periodically  cyclone  and  tidal 
waves  sweep  over  the  land,  bringing  death  to 
many  hundred  thousand  people  and  destruction 
of  homes  and  fields. 

Round  Vikrampur,  where  Dhaleswari  and 
Megna  meet,  the  first  traditions  cluster.  Here 
for  centuries  the  yellow-robed  Buddhists  held 
sway,  then  passed  away  without  leaving  either  a 
trace  of  their  long  dominion  or  a  single  follower 
in  all  Bengal.  Opposite  Vikrampur,  in  Sonar¬ 
gaon,  a  long  line  of  Hindu  kings  once  ruled,  but 
all  that  remains  today  of  their  once  proud  cap¬ 
ital  is  a  single  building,  the  ruins  of  the  royal 
treasury  . 

Lakshman  Sen, 
the  last  of  the 
Hindu  Kings  of 
Bengal,  almost 
without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  an 
Afghan  army  in 
the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and 
Sonargaon  was 


The  Marble  Tomb  Which  Shaista  Khan  Built  Over  Favorite 
Daughter,  Peri  Bibi,  Still  Remains  the  Most  Beautiful  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Eastern  Bengal.  It  is  Guarded  by  Ghurka  Soldiers 
today,  and  it  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  mosques,  palaces, 
and  forts,  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  Taj  by  the  Great 
Viceroy  on  the  banks  of  the  Buriganga  at  Dacca. 


Today  Dacca  Has  Shrunk  From  1,000,000  to  150,000  Inhabitants.  Yet 
It  Has  One  Glory,  Dacca  University,  Where  10,000  Students  Resort 
for  Education.  It  is  the  Only  Residence  University,  in  the  American 
Sense,  in  India, 


and  honor  they 
knew  nothing, 
and  every  form 
of  cruelty  and 
oppression  was 
practiced  upon 
the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Bengal 
who  fell  within 
their  reach.” 

Perhaps  the 
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Portuguese  pirates  may  be  best  described  by 
noting  the  classical  characterization  of  their 
leader,  Sebastian  Gonzales,  “a  bold  adventurer, 
of  limitless  ambition,  unscrupulous,  roistering, 
always  spoiling  for  a  fight,  he  yet  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  born  leader  of  men. 
Putting  a  thousand  Mohammedans  to  the  sword, 
he  established  himself  in  Sundeep,  wringing  a 
servile  recognition  from  the  terrified  Hindu 
population.  Thither,  drawn  by  the  fame  of  his 
exploits,  came  adventurers  of  every  sort  from  all 
directions,  until  Gonzales  numbered  among  his 
adherents  no  less  than  a  thousand  Portuguese, 
two  thousand  Indian  soldiers,  two  hundred  cav¬ 
alry,  and  eighty  sail,  well  mounted  with  can¬ 
non.” 

Though  the  Afghans  were  stubborn  fighters, 
the  Empire  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
more  powerful  Moslem  people,  the  Moghuls. 
With  the  final  triumph  of  the  Moghuls  in  Ben¬ 
gal  in  1608,  a  new  capital  was  built,  twenty 
miles  away,  at  Dacca  on  the  Buriganga  (the 
Old  Lady). 

Of  the  three  capitals  Dacca  was  destined  to  be 
the  greatest.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  there 
grew  up  a  city  of  more  than  a  million  people, 
accustomed  to  the  rich  trappings  of  an  oriental 
court,  to  the  tramp  of  many  soldiers,  to  the  busy 
hum  of  muslin  looms,  to  the  brilliantly  lighted 
river  pageants  of  war  vessels,  which  at  times 
numbered  seven  hundred.  The  Mohammedan 
conquerors  also  brought  the  art  of  weaving 
which  made  Dacca  the  foremost  city  of  the  world 
for  fine  muslins.  So  light  and  ethereal  were 
these  that  when  spread  out  on  the  green  grass 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  dew. 
Dacca’s  finest  muslins  clothed  the  princesses  of 
the  earth.  What  a  change  from  her  ancient 
glories  does  modern  Dacca  present!  The  pa¬ 
thetic  figure  of  an  aged  woman,  dishevelled  and 
in  rags,  with  the  smile  of  hope  in  her  eyes,  is 
the  picture  that  came  to  my  mind  as  the  only 
adequate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
once  great  capital,  on  my  first  visit  to  Dacca. 
The  steamboat  from  whose  decks  Padri  Sahib 
Delaunay  and  myself  saw  Vikrampur  and 
Sonargaon  brought  us  to  Narayanganj,  the 
greatest  jute  emporium  in  the  world.  Here  we 
took  train  for  Dacca,  ten  miles  distant.  This 
short  ride  gave  us  a  new  experience,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  new  noise  which  is  peculiar  to 


the  Dacca-Mymensingh  Railroad.  The  Moham¬ 
medans  attribute  this  strange  and  grinding  noise 
to  the  wailing  of  the  ghosts  of  those  bodies 
which  had  to  be  moved  when  the  railroad  was 
built.  So  deafening,  however,  was  the  ghostly 
wailing  that  conversation  became  impossible. 
Accordingly,  we  gazed  upon  the  slowly  passing 
scenery.  Everywhere  the  eyes  rested  on  a  well- 
nourished  land.  The  inundation  of  the  summer 
monsoon  had  left  a  deposit  of  fertile  silt  which 
was  being  turned  under  by  languidly  moving 
oxen,  which  pulled  toy-like  wooden  plows.  The 
plows  were  guided  by  white-turbaned,  scantily 
dressed,  and  loudly  vociferating  Bengali  peas¬ 
ants.  Wherever  the  plow  did  not  check  the 
riotous  vegetation,  green  of  every  shade,  from 
the  deepest  of  olive  to  the  tender  green  of  the 
earliest  rice,  spread  out  before  us  like  a  carpet. 
Dotting  the  open  plain  were  elevations  of  still 
deeper  green,  called  baris,  a  group  of  bamboo 
huts  set  in  a  grove  of  cocoanut  and  palm  trees. 
This  the  father  of  the  family  rules  in  patriarchal 
simplicity. 

As  we  approached  Dacca,  the  endless  chain 
of  baris  seemed  to  broaden  out,  and  brick  and 
mortar  began  to  replace  the  thatched  huts  of 
bamboo.  Shortly,  however,  the  sign  “Dacca,” 
with  its  Bengali  equivalent  written  first,  hove 
into  view.  This  sign  looked  mighty  good  to 
us,  for  we  had  traveled  half  way  round  the 
world  to  see  it. 

Everywhere  crumbling  arches  spoke  of  an¬ 
cient  glories,  of  forgotten  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  of  untold  deeds  whose  story  we  gradually 
learned  by  a  few  weeks  of  study  and  inquiry. 

The  first  hundred  years  of  this  capital  city 
were  momentous  years.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
great  viceroys,  and  distinguished  names  crowd 
thick  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  The  two  most 
notable  are  Shah  Jehan,  who  became  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  builder  in  after  days  of  the  world 
famed  Taj  Mahal,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Shaista 
Khan,  Lord  of  the  Nobles,  brother  of  the  famous 
Empress  Mumtaz  Mahal,  who  has  left  his  mark 
for  all  time  upon  the  city  he  so  long  ruled. 

Dacca  is  so  notably  the  city  of  Shaista  Khan 
and  his  rise  to  power  is  so  much  like  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  our  self-made  Kings  in  America  that  the 
great  viceroy’s  story  is  worth  while  hearing. 
Among  all  the  romances  of  the  East  there  are 
few  more  fascinating  than  the  ascendency  of 
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the  family  to  which  Shaista  Khan  belongs.  No 
women  of  the  East  are  better  remembered  in 
history  and  legend  than  the  beautiful  Empress 
Nur  Jehan,  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  the 
Empress  Mumtaz  Mahal,  whose  fame  will  live 
forever  in  the  wonderful  Taj.  Shaista  Ivhan 
was  the  nephew  of  the  former  and  the  brother 
of  the  latter. 

Shaista  Khan’s  grandfather  migrated  to  In¬ 
dia  from  Tartary,  determined  to  follow  that  road 
to  riches  and  fortune.  With  a  young  wife,  frail 
and  delicate,  and  with  a  sorry  steed,  their  prog¬ 
ress  was  slow.  Their  small  stock  of  food  and 
money  soon  gave  out,  and  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
wife  gave  birth  to  her  first-born  child.  Too 
weak  to  struggle  on  with  the  child  at  her  breast, 
the  mother  left  the  infant  to  die  on  the  road¬ 
side.  In  a  fit  of  remorse,  the  parents  returned 
for  the  child  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  a  ser¬ 
pent  that  had  already  coiled  itself  around  the 
infant’s  body.  This  child  was  destined  to  raise 
the  family  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Moslem  great¬ 
ness.  She  grew  up  the  most  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  daughter  of  the  East.  The  am¬ 
bitious  father  left  no  stone  unturned  to  en¬ 
hance  the  beauty  and  to  polish  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  child.  Her  first  marriage  was  with 
a  nobleman.  But  she  aimed  at  a  higher  state. 

The  Emperor  Jehangir,  having  once  seen  her, 
determined  to  make  her  his  queen.  The  events 
that  led  up  to  the  imperial  nuptials  is  the  story 
of  David  and  Urias  retold.  So  completely  did 
Nur  Jehan  conquer  the  heart  of  the  Emperor 
that  her  will  became  law.  As  a  consequence,  her 
family  held  the  highest  posts  in  the  Empire. 
So  securely  did  she  arrange  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne  that  her  niece  became  the  beautiful 
Empress  that  sleeps  in  the  Taj.  As  the  brother 
of  the  Empress,  the  highest  offices  were  open  to 
Shaista  Khan.  At  an  early  age,  he  selected  the 
vice-royalty  of  Bengal,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  ruled  in  Dacca,  giving  this  distracted 
capital  the  only  peace  it  had  known  in  centuries. 
Weaving  was  developed  to  a  perfection,  which 
brought  Dacca  world-wide  fame.  Noble  struc¬ 
tures  were  raised  after  the  models  which  Shah 
Jehan  had  used  in  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  marble 
tomb  that  Shaista  Khan  built  over  his  favorite 
daughter  Peri  Bibi  still  remains  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  monument  in  eastern  Bengal. 


»  Full  of  years  and  honors,  Shaista  Khan  laid 
down  the  vice-royalty,  and,  attended  by  the 
whole  city,  quitted  the  scene  of  his  labor  of 
love.  At  the  western  gate  the  procession  halted, 
and  the  great  viceroy  spoke.  He  made  but  one 
request,  that  the  western  gate  should  be  closed 
until  such  a  time  as  rice  would  be  as  cheap  as  it 
was  on  the  day  he  passed  through  it  for  the  last 
time.  The  citizens  did  as  they  were  requested, 
and  for  a  half  century  the  gate  was  closed  until 
another  wise  ruler  ruled  in  Dacca  and  rice  sold 
at  the  rate  of  320  seers  to  the  rupee. 

Today  Dacca  has  shrunk  from  a  population 
of  more  than  a  million  to  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  from  a  ten-mile  radius 
to  that  of  one  mile.  Its  greatest  glory  today  is 
the  Dacca  University  and  several  other  colleges 
and  high  schools  whither  ten  thousand  students 
resort  for  learning. 

The  University  grew  out  of  the  ultimate  fail¬ 
ure  to  divide  Bengal  and  to  make  Dacca  a 
capital  again.  The  prospective  governor’s 
palace  became  the  University  chancellor’s  office. 

Dacca  is  also  the  center  of  the  India  mission 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  Holy 
Cross.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  comprises  two 
widely  different  countries,  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Western  Burma,  the  diocese  is  popularly  known 
in  America  as  the  Bengal  Mission. 

Possibly  the  only  element  both  sections  have 
in  common  is  the  predominantly  aquatic  char¬ 
acter  of  their  lowlands.  The  sacred  Ganges 
and  the  wandering  Brahmaputra,  two  of  In¬ 
dia’s  three  great  rivers,  meet  some  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Dacca,  the  episcopal  see  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  then  break  up  into  a  hundred  chan¬ 
nels  and  pour  their  mighty  volume  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  In  Burma  the  Akyab  Kiver  and 
many  other  streams  also  discharge  into  the  bay. 
Thus  the  Bay  of  Bengal  laps  the  southern 
shores  of  Bengal  and  the  western  shores  of 
Burma,  and  determines  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
countless  tidal  creeks  which  form  the  leisurely 
highways  of  these  oriental  lands. 

Eastern  Bengal  is  not  on  the  travel-beaten 
path.  In  fact,  it  can  be  reached  only  by  relays 
of  train,  steamer,  and  boat.  The  interior  can 
be  explored  only  by  the  bovine-like  wabbling 
of  a  country  hand-propelled  boat.  Hence, 
Eastern  Bengal  has  escaped  the  bustling  globe¬ 
trotter,  and  the  story  of  the  charming,  almost 
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During  the  monsoon  all  traffic  is  by  water — Father  Norckauer  paddling  his  own  "tub.” 


amphibious,  life  in  the  picturesque  agricultural 
setting  of  the  Ganges  delta  remains  largely 
untold. 

The  region  is  an  intricate  network  of  mighty 
rivers  (miles  in  width),  swiftly  moving  creeks, 
and  deep  narrow  channels — waterways  so  tur¬ 
bulent  and  willful  that  they  cannot  be  held  in 
their  lowly  beds,  and,  hence,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  their  course.  There  are  luxu¬ 
riant  patches  of  green  rice  and  jute.  Thatched 
bamboo  huts,  crowded  closely  together,  are 
built  on  elevations  and  set  in  the  dark 
shade  of  banana,  cocoanut,  and  palm  trees. 
The  fertility  of  these  silt-lands  can  be  com¬ 
pared  only  to  the  rich  banks  of  the  Nile  which 
they  resemble.  Eastern  Bengal  is,  accordingly, 
the  most  densely  populated  province  in  India, 
for  in  a  land  of  teeming  millions,  where  one-fifth 
of  the  population  retires  to  rest  at  night  not 
knowing  whence  the  food  for  the  morrow  is  to 
come,  the  rice  producing  sections  of  the  country 
are  always  overcrowded.  Yet  the  crops  depend 
on  so  many  nicely  balanced  factors,  which  are 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  man,  that  there 
are  occasional  famines.  When  this  happens 
conditions  are  frightful. 

Chittagong,  Narayanganj,  and  Barisal  are  the 
ports  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Seafaring  vessels, 
however,  put  in  only  at  Chittagong  and  at 
Akyab,  which  is  the  port  of  Western  Burma. 

Arakan  is  the  more  common  name  for  West¬ 
ern  Burma.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  power¬ 


ful  Tibeto-Burmese  tribe,  the  Arakanese,  which 
formerly  had  political  control  of  the  country. 
If  Eastern  Bengal  can  be  said  to  be  “not  on  the 
beaten  path,”  then  Arakan  should  be  character¬ 
ized  as  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  traveler. 
There  are  only  forty-eight  miles  of  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  in  the  whole  district,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  traveling  is  by  boat  or  ox-cart. 

Just  as  California  slopes  westward  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  Arakan 
descends  from  the  Yoma  Mountain  Range  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  tableland  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  in  Burma,  however,  is 
very  narrow,  ranging  from  ten  miles  in  the 
north  to  a  half  mile  in  the  south.  At  least  one- 
third  of  this  land  is  planted  in  rice,  much  of 
the  product  being  shipped  to  Ceylon  and  India. 

In  Bengal  the  lowlands  rise,  in  the  north  and 
east,  into  hills,  and,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
in  Burma  they  ascend  to  mountain  tops.  In 
the  Ganges  delta  itself  there  is  at  least  one  bit 
of  elevated  ground,  the  Madhupur  jungle,  which 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  full  of  big  game  of 
every  kind,  the  wild  elephant  and  the  tiger  be¬ 
ing  the  most  ferocious.  At  present,  both  here 
and  in  Arakan,  the  wild  elephant  is  practically 
extinct,  though  there  are  still  tigers,  a  large 
number  of  leopards,  deer  of  four  species,  and 
wild  boar.  The  smaller  animals  include  mon¬ 
keys — which  in  some  places  can  be  very  mis¬ 
chievous — porcupines,  jackals,  otters,  and  hares. 
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Among  the  birds  the  crow  is  as  nearly  omni¬ 
present  in  Bengal  (not  so  in  Arakan)  as  else¬ 
where  in  India.  Vultures,  several  varieties  of 
eagles,  kites,  and  falcons  are  common.  Owls 
are  also  found,  and  one  species  is  regarded  by 
the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Swallows 
and  kingfishers  are  numerous.  The  blue  and 
red  kingfisher  with  a  white  breast  is  the  most 
handsome  variety,  and  is  caught  during  the 
cold  season  and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  feath¬ 
ers  which  are  exported  to  China  where  they 
are  in  great  demand. 

The  fish-eating  alligator  and  the  snub-nosed 
crocodile  occasionally  carry  off  the  unwary 
bather,  and  even  bullocks,  as  was  the  unhappy 
experience  of  one  of  Father  Mascarenhas’  bulls 
last  year.  Snakes  also  cause  considerable  mor¬ 
tality,  since  in  the  submerged  parts  they  are 
driven  to  the  village  sites  when  the  waters  rise. 
There  are  six  varieties  of  poisonous  reptiles, 
among  which  the  cobra  is  the  most  dreaded. 

The  climate  is  fairly  equable.  The  summers 
are  not  so  hot  as  in  Upper  India,  but  the  great 
humidity  of  this  delta  region  makes  the  some¬ 
what  lower  temperature  equally  oppressive. 
The  cold  weather  begins  in  November,  and  for 
four  months  the  climate  is  really  pleasant.  In 
March,  however,  the  days  grow  hot  and  the  av¬ 
erage  maximum  temperature  of  that  month 
is  90°.  April  is  even  hotter,  with  an  average  of 
94°.  If  the  rains  are  delayed  till  the  middle  of 
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June,  the  hot  winds,  like  blasts  from  a  furnace, 
bake  the  earth  till  it  cracks,  and  scorch  all  vege¬ 
tation  save  the  jungle  trees.  But  more  usually 
the  rains  and  storms  of  May  send  the  tempera¬ 
ture  down  a  couple  of  degrees.  During  the 
rains  and  inundations  of  the  monsoon,  that  is, 
from  June  to  October,  the  average  maximum 
ranges  between  88°  and  90°,  but  the  nights  are 
then  almost  as  warm  as  the  day  (about  85°). 
October  and  the  latter  half  of  September  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year.  The 
southeasterly  breezes,  which  do  so  much  to 
mitigate  the  discomforts  of  the  rains,  begin  to 
fail,  the  waters  begin  to  recede  into  their  ac¬ 
customed  channels,  and  the  damp  fields  lie 
reeking  beneath  the  scorching  sun.  Belief 
comes  only  with  the  cold  season  in  November. 

With  the  rains  and  the  backing  up  of  the 
Bay,  early  in  June,  Bengal  becomes  a  vast  lake. 
Elevated  dark  green  oases,  here  and  there,  mark 
a  village  or  a  bari  (cluster  of  huts),  whilst  the 
rice  and  jute,  in  their  struggle  to  keep  above 
water,  present  a  sea  of  every  shade  of  green. 
The  water  rises  from  several  feet  in  the  north 
to  fifteen  and  even  thirty  feet  in  the  south  of 
the  Mission.  The  native  huts  are  built  on 
mounds  of  earth  above  the  water  line.  The 
landscape  remains  in  this  condition  from  June 
to  October,  when  the  waters  gradually  subside, 
leaving  in  their  wake  a  sea  of  mud  and  germs 
that  breed  malarial  fevers  and  cholera. 


On  the  Buriganga — a  watery  highway  of  the  mission. 
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In  round  numbers 
the  population  of  the 
diocese  of  Dacca  is  20,- 
000,000.  By  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1921  the  exact 
number  was  19,781,- 
908.  By  reason  of  the 
blending  of  many 
races  and  the  mixing 
of  different  languages 
in  this  meeting  place 
o  f  Indian,  Aryan, 

Tibetan,  and  Mongo¬ 
lian  civilizations,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any 
generalization  regard¬ 
ing  the  population. 

One  can  hardly  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  classify 
the  people  as  Ben¬ 
galese,  Burmese,  and 
Hillmen. 

The  Bengalee  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  types 
in  India,  and  its  members  may  be  recognized  at 
a  glance  throughout  the  wide  area  where  their 
remarkable  aptitude  for  clerical  pursuits  has 
procured  them  employment.  The  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  type  are  the  higher  Hindu 
castes  of  Bengal,  the  Mohammedans  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  other  groups  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  India.  The  type  is  probably  a  blend  of 
Dra vidian  and  Mongoloid  elements,  with  .  a 
strain  of  Indo-Aryan  blood  in  the  higher  groups. 
The  head  is  broad,  complexion  chocolate,  hair 
on  face  usually  plentiful,  stature  medium,  nose 
medium  with  a  tendency  to  broadness.  The 
Aryan  element  is  distinguishable,  as  elsewhere 
in  India,  by  fine,  and  the  Dravidian  by  broad 
noses.  This  racial  characteristic  also  goes  a 
long  way  in  determining  caste.  The  influence 
of  race  upon  caste  has  been  epigrammatieally 
stated  by  Mr.  Risely  in  the  dictum  that  a  man’s 
social  status  varies  inversely  with  the  width  of 
his  nose. 

The  Bengalese  are  intellectually  keen,  have 
a  passionate  thirst  for  literary  pursuits,  and  as  a 
class  are  charming  idealists  rather  than  prac¬ 
tical  business  men.  The  literary  instinct  is  so 
highly  developed  among  the  people  as  a  whole, 


that  many  boatmen 
and  day  laborers  have 
the  art  of  extemporiz¬ 
ing  songs  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  debates  i  n 
verses. 

The  Bengalee  peas¬ 
ant  is  positively  lov¬ 
able  in  his  family  cir¬ 
cle.  He  is  thin,  wiry, 
quiet,  and  almost  timid 
when  he  is  alone.  But 
get  him  in  a  group, 
and,  from  the  heated 
conversation,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  stranger  will  con¬ 
clude  that  a  free-for- 
all  fight  is  always  just 
about  to  be  staged. 
Yet  it  never  materi¬ 
alizes.  This  passion¬ 
ate  disposition  of  the 
Bengalee  peasant  becomes  a  dangerous  turbu¬ 
lence  in  the  southern  reaches  of  the  Ganges 
delta,  where  each  family  clan  is  so  isolated  from 
its  neighbor  that  there  is  practically  no  village 
or  communal  life.  Although  the  independent 
and  turbulent  spirit  of  these  people  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
there  are  wild  elements  in  the  population  of  the 
southernmost  sections  and  that  their  crimes  are 
of  a  peculiarly  ferocious  type.  The  criminal 
annals  of  Backergung,  for  example,  include 
stories  of  professional  murderers  of  long-stand¬ 
ing  family  feuds  during  which  the  threatened 
man  never  left  his  own  home  and  slept  for  years 
in  an  iron  cage,  of  snakes  trained  to  poison  men 
in  their  sleep,  and  of  old  men  and  women  slain 
by  their  own  kinsfolk,  sometimes  with  their 
own  consent,  in  order  to  accuse  an  enemy  of  a 
deed  for  which  he  may  be  hanged. 

In  the  general  classification  above,  the  popu¬ 
lation  described  as  Burmese  is  so,  rather  through 
language  than  by  culture.  The  dominant  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Arakan  are  the 
Arakanese,  whose  language  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dialect  of  Burmese.  They  are  a  section 
of  the  Burman  nation  separated  from  the  parent 
stock  by  the  Yoma  Mountain  Range  which,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  southern ’extremity,  admits  of  little 
intercourse  from  one  to  the  other.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Arakanese  have  some  of  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  Bengalese.  The  Arakanese  are  darker  than 
the  Burmese,  and  the  type  of  countenance  is  as 
much  Aryan  as  Mongolian.  They  are  a  more 
violent-tempered  people  than  the  Burmese,  and 
have  more  pride  of  race  and  concomitant  lazi¬ 
ness.  This  last  feature  is  so  marked  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  labor  in  Arakan  is  done  by  Ben¬ 
galese  who  migrate  by  the  thousands  from  Chit¬ 
tagong  in  the  sowing  and  harvesting  seasons. 
This  indolence  is  also  undermining  the  number 
and  position  of  the  Arakanese  who  are  gradu¬ 
ally  yielding  to  the  Burmese  in  language  and 
to  Burmese  and  Bengalese  in  numbers.  To  some 
extent,  more  especially  among  the  higher  classes, 
the  Indian  custom  of  secluding  the  females  has 
been  adopted,  and  early  marriages  of  girls  are 
now  by  no  means  uncommon.  These  facts  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  leading  Arakanese  and  they 
are  most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their 
people. 

The  Hillmen  of  Bengal  and  Arakan  offer  the 
ethnologist,  the  theologian,  and  the  linguist,  a 
rich  laboratory  for  research,  because  there  are 
many  blendings  of  races,  many  varieties  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  many  mixtures  of  religions.  The 


plains  of  Eastern  Bengal  are  fringed  by  hill- 
men,  on  the  north  by  some  40,000  Garos,  on 
the  northeast  by  300,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Independent  State  of  Hill  Tippera,  and  on  the 
East  by  the  tribes  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts 
(the  Chackmas,  Mughs,  and  six  tribes  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  Kuki).  Only  one 
of  these  peoples,  the  Chackmas,  belongs  to  the 
Indo-Aryan  family  and  speaks  a  corrupt  form 
of  Bengalee,  which  is  written,  however,  in  Bur¬ 
mese  characters.  All  the  other  hillmen  (both 
of  Bengal  and  of  Arakan)  belong  to  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  family,  and  speak  a  language  which  is 
a  corruption  of  some  dialect  of  Burmese.  Many, 
however,  understand  Bengalee,  especially  the 
Garos.  In  fact,  all  Garo  men  speak  this  lan¬ 
guage  so  much  so  that  the  missionary  in  Garo- 
dom  can  get  on  very  well  with  Bengalee  alone. 
In  Arakan  there  are  also  eight  distinct  tribes 
who  either  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yoma  Moun¬ 
tains  or  on  the  fringes  of  the  plains.  The  total 
population  of  hillmen  will  hardly  exceed 
150,000.  Among  them,  the  Chins  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  extensively  spread  over 
Arakan. 

The  hillmen  are,  as  a  rule,  short  and  of  thick¬ 
set  build.  They  have  splendidly  developed 
chests,  arms,  and  legs,  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
physical  surroundings.  The  average  man 
stands  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The 
Tiperras  are  the  tallest  tribe  and  the  fairest  in 


Bengalee  types — two  Catholic  young  ladies. 
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Hill  types — two  Chin  converts. 


complexion,  all  others  being  dark,  though  by 
no  means  black.  Their  faces  are  broad,  with 
flat  noses,  narrow  eyes,  and  high  cheek  bones. 
The  hairs  on  the  face  are  generally  pulled  out 
by  the  roots,  as  they  appear,  so  that  one  seldom 
sees  a  hillman  with  either  a  moustache  or  a 
heard. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  agreeable  in  the 
character  of  the  hillmen.  They  are  friendly 
and  pleasant.  They  are  pre-eminently  inde¬ 
pendent  in  character,  yet  they  are  neither  un¬ 
duly  forward  nor  subservient  in  demeanor. 
Most  hillmen,  however,  have  one  big  weakness: 
they  love  a  “spree”  at  big  feasts  accompanied 
by  singing  and  dancing.  They  are  otherwise 
quiet  and  law-abiding.  The  women  cannot  be 
said  to  be  beautiful,  but  their  good-natured 
smiling  faces  are  far  from  unattractive. 

Both  rich  and  poor  Bengalese,  among  the 
Hindus,  wear  the  dhuti,  shawl,  and  turban. 
The  first  is  a  long  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  around 
the  limbs  in  the  shape  of  improvised  trousers, 
the  two  ends  of  the  cloth  being  tied  in  front  and 
then  permitted  to  hang  down  to  the  shins.  The 
shawl  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  Roman  toga 
to  an  ordinary  towel.  Mohammedans,  in  place 
of  the  dliuti,  wear  a  petticoat  of  colored  cloth 
reaching  to  the  ankles  and  a  fez  or  cap.  The 
ordinary  dress  of  a  Bengalee  woman,  whether 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  is  the  graceful  sari, 


a  long  piece  of  white  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
body  in  modest  spirals  and  veiling  the  head. 
The  saris  worn  by  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  are  often  very  beautiful  garments.  These 
women  also  wear  bodices  and  jackets.  Well-to- 
do  Mohammedans  spend  a  great  deal  on  their 
wardrobe,  but  fortunately  the  villagers  squander 
little  money  on  clothes.  An  old  man  whose 
clothes  would  disgrace  a  scarecrow  will  some¬ 
times  admit  that  he  has  just  sold  his  jute  for 
$200.00. 

The  Burmese  dress  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  sewed  together,  thus 
forming  a  very  loose  skirt.  The  upper  part  of 
the  skirt  is  wrapped  closely  about  the  waist  and 
is  held  in  place  by  tucking  in  what  remains  of 
the  wide  girth  on  the  side,  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  in  front,  in  the  case  of  men,  allowing  the 
lower  part  of  the  garment  to  fall  to  the  feet. 
The  womenfolk  also  add  white  waist-like  jackets 
to  their  outfit,  whereas  the  jacket  of  the  men¬ 
folk,  which  they  wear  only  in  “full  dress,”  is 
made  of  heavy  material  and  of  various  colors. 
The  men  wear  a  headdress  which  resembles  the 
forehead  bands  used  by  tennis  players  in  the 
United  States,  and  women  must  be  satisfied 
with  home-grown  flowers,  which  are  pinned  in 
the  hair,  for  their  bonnets.  Both  men  and 
women  are  “crazy”  about  smart  dresses,  and  the 
colors  include  every  shade  of  the  rainbow.  The 
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little  girls  are  really  cute.  They  wear  their 
hair  bobbed  (the  pineapple  cut  is  all  the  rage) 
and  decorated  with  yellow  flowers.  Even  femi¬ 
nine  noses  are  powdered — but  in  a  yellow  shade. 

The  hillmen  who  live  in  the  plains  have 
adopted  many  features  of  either  Bengalee  or 
Burmese  dress.  Most  of  the  tribes  in  their 
natural  habitats,  however,  dress  very  scantily. 
The  principal  garment  for  men  is  a  strip  of 
blue  cotton  cloth  interwoven  with  lines  of  red. 
It  is  six  inches  wide  and  from  six  to  seven  feet 
long.  It  is  used  as  an  abbreviated  dhuti.  The 
women  wear  a  short  waist  cloth  and  smock 
fi'ock.  When  a  headdress  is  used  it  is  more  or 
less  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Burmese,  and 
it  is  frequently  set  off  with  feathers. 


,  The  food  of  the  whole  region  is  rice.  In 
Bengal  the  rice  is  eaten  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  whose  chief  function  seems  to  be  to 
guarantee  the  proper  mixture  of  rice  and  curry, 
which  looks  like  American  gravy  made  of  hot 
spices  of  more  than  “fifty-seven”  varieties. 
Curry  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Indian 
diet.  In  Burma  rice  is  prepared  and  eaten 
more  after  the  manner  of  Chinese  than  Benga¬ 
lese.  It  is  eaten  with  a  kind  of  spoon  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  gnape,  a  highly  scented  product  of 
fish.  The  hillmen  are  not  at  all  particular 
about  their  diet.  Besides  rice,  they  will  prac¬ 
tically  eat  all  flesh,  be  it  bird,  beast,  or  reptile. 
Snakes  and  lizards  are  esteemed  as  tit-bits,  and  a 
well-fattened  dog  raises  a  meal  to  the  status  of 
banquet. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  Land  of  Many  Gods 


IF  I  were  to  say  that  India  is  the  most  re¬ 
ligious  land  in  the  world,  without  further 
qualifications,  the  statement  would  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  Yet,  the  influence  of 
religion  on  India’s  teeming 
millions  is  so  intimately 
woven  into  the  woof  and 
web  of  Indian  life,  that 
without  a  review  of  non- 
Christian  religion  in  Bengal 
our  mission  field  will  be  an 
inexplicable  riddle  to  the 
reader.  The  non-Christian 
population  of  Bengal  may  be 
divided  into  Hindus,  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  Buddhists,  and 
Animists.  The  Mohamme¬ 
dans  are  scattered  over  all 
Bengal,  whilst  the  Hindus 
concentrate  in  larger  cities 
and  in  special  sections. 

Although  the  Hindus  are 
numerically  inferior  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  perhaps  54  per  cent  of  the  population 
follows  the  Prophet,  they  form  the  bulk  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes;  and  the  wealth,  learn¬ 
ing,  commerce,  and  influence  in  the  land  are 
largely  Hindu.  Of  the  five  principal  castes  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  Nomoshudras  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  the  majority,  and  the  Khyastes 
are  the  most  influential.  The  Nomoshudras  are 
a  humble  cultivating  caste  who  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  Bengal  delta. 
Amongst  the  higher  castes,  the  Khyastes  are  the 
most  numerous,  and  they  crowd  all  the  profes¬ 
sions,  own  many  tenures,  and  manage  many 
estates.  The  Brahmins  come  next  in  number, 
and,  as  elsewhere,  they  do  the  professional  and 
clerical  work.  Those  who  are  uneducated  still 
practice  priesthood. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  doctrine,  Hindu¬ 
ism  is  such  a  confused  mass  of  contradictory 


beliefs,  ranging  from  the  rankest  animism  to 
the  highest  monotheism,  that  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  exponents  could  not  agree  on  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  their  religion.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  every  Hindu  is  left  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  pleases.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  comprehensive 
notion  of  the  leading  tendency 
in  Hinduism,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  individual,  may  be 
described  as  an  endeavor  to 
reach  union  with  God.  Even 
the  conception  of  this  union 
will  differ  widely  in  the  case 
of  the  pantheist,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  is 
such,  and  in  that  of  the 
monotheist.  Neither  is  there 
agreement  as  to  the  means  to 
be  used  to  reach  union  with 
the  divinity.  Ascetics  de¬ 
mand  contemplation  and 
mortification,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  Saktas  (goddess  wor¬ 
shipers)  throw  the  halo  of 
virtue  about  the  most  revolting  vices.  The 
masses  adopt  any  practice  within  the  wide 
range  of  these  two  extremes.  Yet,  in  any  event, 
if  union  with  the  divinity  is  not  reached  within 
the  span  of  one  lifetime,  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration  holds  out  the  hope  of  beginning  the 
struggle  anew  in  another  life  which  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  existence.  The  former  is  the  conserva¬ 
tive  and  simple  element  of  the  population, 
whilst  the  latter  is  the  moneyed  middle  class. 
Vishnu’s  ceremonial  is  gorgeous.  A  few  flowers 
and  water  satisfy  Siva. 

The  Hinduism  of  Bengal  is  unique.  Outside 
of  Bengal,  the  two  principal  Hindu  sects  are 
the  worshipers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu. 
In  Bengal,  however,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
Hindu  population  follows  either  of  these 
sects,  whereas  three-fourths  of  the  Hin- 


Dacca’s  celebrated  ascetic  ( Sannyasi ), 
the  son  of  a  native  prince. 
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dus  are  goddess  worshipers.  The  latter  in-4 
elude  many  sects,  among  which  are  the  Left- 
handed  Saktas  and  the  Kulin  Brahmins,  who 
are  addicted  to  decidedly  immoral  practices. 
The  most  popular  goddesses  in  Bengal  are  Kali 
and  Durga,  both  wives  of  Siva. 


years.  By  human  sacrifice,  attended  by  all  the 
forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleased  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  three  men,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  years.” 

Human  sacrifices  have  long  since  ceased. 
Yet  human  mutilations  are  still  practiced.  Oc- 


No  statue  or  picture  of  the  Hindu  Olympus  is  casionally  a  devotee  will  cut  out  his  or  her 
more  commonly  seen  in  Bengal  than  that  of  tongue  as  a  precious  offering  to  the  goddess ;  and 
Kali.  “It  is  a  form  to  be  remembered  for  its  an  eminent  Hindu  authority  has  said,  “there  is 


grotesque  and  startling  ugli¬ 
ness  ;  a  hideous  black  woman 
enjoying  the  possession  of 
no  less  than  four  well-de¬ 
veloped  arms,  and  with  a 
h  u  g  e  pointed  blood-red 
tongue  hanging  out  of  her 
mouth.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a  drawn  sword,  in 
another  the  severed  head  of 
a  mighty  giant,  while  the 
other  two  hands  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  employed  in 
welcoming  and  blessing  her 
votaries.  For  ornament  the 
terrible  being  wears  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  the  heads  of  giants 
whom  she  has  slain,  and 
whose  warm  blood  she  had 
actually  quaffed  in  savage 
delight.  Her  ear-rings  are 
the  dead  bodies  of  her 
slaughtered  enemies.  Such  is  the  terrible  object 
of  adoration  who  in  this  form  appears  to  her 
worshipers  as  the  very  embodiment  of  power.” 
The  only  difference  between  Kali  and  Durga  is 
that  the  latter  has  two  more  arms  and,  instead 
of  frowning,  like  Kali,  Durga  smiles,  which  are 
filled  with  favors  for  her  devoted  clients,  than 
the  former. 

Kali  is  worshiped  everywhere,  under  the 
thatched  roof  of  humble  bamboo  huts,  among 
the  whirling  wheels  of  jute  mills,  at  wayside 
shrines,  and  in  her  dark  and  lowly  temples. 
Her  garlanded  picture  and  statue  are  carried  in 
procession,  and  her  image  appears  even  on 
match  boxes. 

There  was  a  time  when  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Kali.  A  Hindu  Scripture  reads: 
“The  flesh  of  the  antelope  and  rhinoceros  gives 
my  beloved  (Kali)  delights  for  five  hundred 


The  most  common  pagan  picture  or 
statue  in  Eastern  Bengal  is  bloody  Kali. 


scarcely  a  respectable  house 
in  all  Bengal  the  mistress 
of  which  has  not,  at  one 
time  or  other,  shed  her 
blood  (a  few  drops)  under 
the  notion  of  satisfying  the 
goddess  by  the  operation, 
and  rescuing  some  beloved 
object  (perhaps  a  husband 
or  a  son)  from  the  jaws  of 
death.” 

The  contrast  between  the 
imposing  temples  of  the 
south  and  the  temples  of 
Bengal  is  great  indeed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Tagore’s  conviction 
that  India’s  greatness  is  not 
in  stone  and  marble,  but  in 
the  flights  of  its  poets,  the 
teachings  of  its  sages,  and 
the  mortifications  of  its  as¬ 
cetics  has  some  verification 
in  Bengal.  Indeed  so  fleeting  are  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  man  in  this  steaming  land  of  riotous 
vegetation,  memories  alone  survive. 

Kali’s  temples  are  built  in  brick  and  stuccoed 
smooth.  The  unique  feature  in  the  appearance 
of  the  temples  is  the  roof  which,  though  cast 
in  solid  materials,  is  modeled  on  the  Bengali 
thatched  hut.  The  effect  is  unusual,  to  say  the 
least. 

One  evening  as  I  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Dacca,  I  stopped 
to  peep  into  one  of  these  dingy  temples.  A 
huge  statue  of  the  bloody  goddess  filled  the 
rear  wall,  lurid  lights  played  on  Kali’s  gory 
ornaments,  clouds  of  heavily  scented  incense 
issued  from  a  pot  at  her  feet,  and  dusky  votaries 
bowed  till  their  foreheads  touched  the  dust, 
while  their  lips  moved  in  rapid  though  silent 
prayer.  There  was  something  diabolical  about 
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the  dark  temple,  the  staring  goddess,  and  the 
worship  of  her  devotees. 

On  another  occasion,  a  bright  April  forenoon, 
I  drove  to  the  most  famed  shrine  of  Kali  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  Dhakeswari  Temple.  The 
temple  itself  is  not  imposing,  yet  its  freshly 
whitewashed  buildings  receive  their  modicum 
of  worshipers  and  their  offerings  of  goats.  On 
the  way  thither  we  met  two  small  groups  of 
women  who  were  walking  to  the  temple.  They 
carried  flowers,  the  offering  of  the  poor.  At  the 
temple  a  goat  had  just  been  slain,  and  its  warm 
blood  presented  to  the  statue  of  Kali  by  the  of¬ 
ficiating  priest,  and  then  the  blood  was  applied 
to  the  foreheads  and  hands  of  a  well-dressed  man 
and  woman  who  apparently  had  offered  the  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  ever-reacly  porter  assured  us  that  for 
a  few  pice  (one-fourth  of  a  cent)  he  would  act 
as  guide.  He  got  his  price,  but  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  further  to  see. 

No  description  of  Hinduism  is  adequate  with¬ 
out  mentioning  its  highest  types,  the  sannyasi. 
The  sannyasi  is  an  ascetic  who  renounces  the 
world,  and,  more  usually,  takes  his  begging 
bowl,  and  sets  out  for  the  northern  hills  to  join 
the  five  million  “holy  men”  and,  for  ten  years, 
to  live  in  apprenticeship.  Contemplation  and 
mortification  are  the  sannyasi' s  means  for  at¬ 
taining  the  coveted  union  with  divinity. 

Ramakrishna  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  modern  Hindu  ascetics.  His  method 
of  contemplation  and  mortification  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  life  of  the  sannyasi.  Like  a  typical 
Bengalee  his  favorite  divinity  was  Kali.  Max 
Muller,  the  noted  student  of  India,  has  described 
Ramakrishria’s  method  of  contemplation  when 
Kali  was  the  theme:  “He  began  to  look  upon 
the  image  of  the  goddess  Kali  as  his  mother 
and  the  mother  of  the  universe.  He  believed  it 
to  be  living  and  breathing  and  taking  food  out 
of  his  hand.  After  the  regular  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  he  would  sit  there  for  hours  and  hours, 
singing  hymns  and  talking  and  praying  to  her 
as  a  child  to  his  mother,  till  he  lost  all  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  outside  world.” 

The  sannyasi  s  mortification  centers  on  his 
four-fold  renunciation;  caste,  marriage,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  money. 

To  overcome  the  instinctive  prejudice  of  his 
Brahmin  birth  against  low  caste  people,  Rama¬ 


krishna  actually  took  up  the  work  of  the  street- 
sweeper  and  scavenger.  He  cleansed  the  filthiest 
quarters  with  his  own  hands  and  wiped  them 
with  his  hair.  To  conquer  sensuality,  he  would 
pray  with  such  heartrending  supplication,  on 
the  river  bank,  that  huge  crowds  would  assem¬ 
ble  and  weep  and  pray  with  him.  He  sub¬ 
jected  himself  to  such  a  severe  discipline  in  the 
matter  of  money  that  his  hatred  of  filthy  lucre 
became  so  instinctive  in  him,  so  say  his  disciples, 
that  his  body  would  shrink  back  convulsively 
if  he  were  touched  with  a  coin,  even  in  his  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  great  compromise  between 
virtue  and  vice.  When  once  the  ascetic  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  reached  his  goal,  everything 
becomes  divine,  even  sin.  In  fact  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  obliterated.  Here  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  radical  difference  between  Christianity 
and  Hinduism.  If  Ramakrishna  happened  to 
meet  a  well-known  sinner,  for  example,  he 
would  bow  down  before  her  in  adoration.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  example  of  Christ,  who  indeed 
loved  these  unfortunates  as  straying  children, 
but  who  could  not  be  content  until  the  sinner 
was  brought  to  repentance. 

The  only  congregational  feature  of  Hinduism 
is  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Among  the  pujas 
(festivals)  which  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Hindus  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Janmastami  and 
Durga  Pujas  at  Dacca  and  the  Nangalband 
Bathing  Festival,  some  ten  miles  distant,  at 
Narangang,  are  the  three  greatest. 

For  the  Durga  Puja,  great  idols  of  Kali  are 
constructed.  The  huge  gaudily  painted  im¬ 
ages  are  placed  on  boats  and,  accompanied  by 
musicians,  assemble  at  central  places.  At  Dacca 
there  is  a  very  pandemonium  of  noise,  the  jolli¬ 
fication  being  kept  up  the  whole  night  of  the 
fourth  day.  Boat  after  boat  arrives  with  its 
staring  figures  lit  up  with  Bengal  fire  and  blaz¬ 
ing  magnesium  wire.  The  air  is  filled  with  the 
din  of  cymbals,  tom-toms,  shouts,  and  songs. 
It  is  not  until  the  Bengal  fire  is  paled  by  the 
rising  sun  that  the  revellers  consent  to  immerse 
their  images  in  the  river  and  to  retire  for  a  little 
badly  needed  rest. 

The  Nangalband  Bathing  Festival  takes  place 
near  Narangang,  the  world’s  greatest  jute  center. 
It  is  a  wonderful  crowd — the  half  million  pil¬ 
grims  who  quietly  wait  through  the  night,  on 
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the  river  bank,  for  the  morrow  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  day  when  the  gods  stir  the  waters 
of  the  great  river  Brahmaputra  with  power  to 
wash  away  sin.  Many  a  weary  mile  has  been 
tramped  under  a  scorching  sun  and  under  sud¬ 
den  blasts  of  torrential  rain  ere  the  sacred  river 
has  been  reached.  The  pilgrims  are  mostly 
women  who  bear  on  their  faces  the  marks  of  age 
and  the  hard  lines  of  poverty. 

At  the  first  stir 
of  dawn,  a  thrill 
of  awe  and  mys¬ 
tery  seizes  the  great 
encampment  o  n 
the  river  bank,  and 
many  voices  rise 
up  like  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  sea. 
In  one  great  wave 
of  expectation  the 
pilgrims  push  their 
way  into  the 
stream,  fervently 
repeating  the  time- 
honored  f  ormula  of 
their  religion,  “Om 
Brahmaputra.” 

With  the  advance  of  education  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  was  inevitable  that 
many  Hindus  themselves  would  rebel  against 
idolatry,  immoral  divinities,  and  the  constant 
compromise  between  virtue  and  vice.  The 
movement  was  started  by  Raja  Ram  Mohan 
Roy,  who  founded  a  new  religious  society,  the 
Brahma  Samaj,  in  1830.  His  first  notion  of 
monotheism  came  to  him  in  a  Mohammedan 
school  at  Patna,  whither  his  Bengalee  parents 
had  sent  him.  His  contact  with  Christianity 
made  him  a  convinced  monotheist.  At  his 
death  only  six  persons  retained  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  society.  One  of  these  was  Dwarka- 
nath  Tagore,  whose  son,  Debendra  Tagore  (the 
father  of  the  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore)  took 
up  the  cause  in  1841. 

In  pushing  the  fight  against  idolatry,  and 
later  against  caste  as  well,  the  Brahma  Samaj 
split  into  the  Adi  (original)  Brahma  Samaj — 
this  was  led  by  Debendra  Tagore — and  the 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India,  which  was  led  by 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen.  The  former  was  con- 


Ram  Mohan  Roy,  Hindu 
T  heist. 


♦servative  and  the  latter  radical.  Another  schism 
came  when  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  himself  fell 
into  a  proscribed  Hindu  practice  by  giving  a 
mere  child  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  a  prince. 
The  result  was  another  Samaj,  the  Saharan 
Samaj,  which  warred  against  both  idolatry  and 
caste. 

A  reaction  against  the  theistic  movement  be¬ 
gan  with  the  gradual  relapse  of  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen  into  pantheism.  But  perhaps  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  movement  backward  were  the 
Bengalee  ascetic  Ramakrishna  and  his  disciple, 
Swami  Vivekananda.  The  latter’s  speech  in 
the  parliament  of  religions  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  in  1893  made  a  sensation.  It  was 
on  this  tour  that  he  organized  some  Hindu  so¬ 
cieties  in  several  American  cities.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  India  he  brought  with  him  a  small 
group  of  western  disciples.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  was  Miss  Margaret  Noble,  an  English 
lady,  who  took  the  name  Sister  Nivedita  (dedi¬ 
cated).  She  endeared  herself  to  India  as  few 
westerners  have  ever  done. 

Vivekananda  was  hailed  everywhere  in  India 
as  the  savior  of  Hinduism.  But  the  laudation 
of  everything  Hindu  and  the  condemnation  of 
everything  western  by  him  and  his  party  were 
so  extravagant  that  even  Hindus  protested  for 
morality’s  sake.  The  leader  died  in  1902,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Ram  Krishna  Mission  to  continue  his 
work.  Although  the  monasteries  established 
by  Vivekananda  are  dying  out,  his  social  work 
has  not  only  survived  but  also  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  there 
is  hardly  any  city 
in  India  in  which 
the  Mission  has 
not  a  relief  station. 

The  society  also 
conducts  several 
hospitals  and 
many  mobile  re¬ 
lief  corps  for  epi¬ 
demics  and  fam¬ 
ine. 

Nationalism  i  s 
aiding  the  move¬ 
ment  back  to  Hin¬ 
duism.  But  it  is 

a  chastened  Hin-  V™*™***  made  a  sensa. 

tton  in  Chicago. 
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duism,  one  that  is  constantly  try¬ 
ing  to  measure  up  to  Christianity, 
for  Christianity  has  ruled  the  the- 
istic  development  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  throughout. 

The  largest  body  of  Non-Chris¬ 
tian  monotheists  in  India  is  Islam. 

Although  inferior  to  the  Hindus 
in  influence,  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  outnumber  the  adherents 
of  all  other  religions,  and  form 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  Bengal’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  fact,  more  than  one- 
third  of  India’s  Moslems  are  Ben¬ 
galese. 

As  there  are  only  a  few  com¬ 
paratively  small  groups  of  non- 
Bengalee  origin  in  the  Mission 
(Shaikhs,  Moghuls,  and  Pathans),  the  large 
Mohammedan  population  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  conversion  and  natural  growth.  The 
conversions  were  effected  during  the  several 
centuries  of  Moslem  supremacy  in  India,  when 
Dacca  was  the  romantic  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  great  Moghul  Empire.  As  the 
granary  of  northern  India,  and  by  reason  of 
its  distance  and  isolation  from  Agra,  the  seat 
of  empire,  Eastern  Bengal  repeatedly  offered 


asylum  to  defeated  emperors  and 
was  often  also  the  recruiting 
grounds  and  jumping-off  station 
for  ambitious  founders  of  new 
dynasties. 

With  the  collapse  of  Moghul 
rule  in  India  and  with  the  rise 
of  the  British  raj,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  quickly  degenerated.  Today 
they  are  more  illiterate  than  the 
Hindus,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
comparatively  few  hold  offices  of 
influence.  The  recent  National 
movement  and  the  defeat  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  World  War,  however, 
have  aroused  the  followers  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  India  to  a  sense  of 
religious,  if  not  permanent  na¬ 
tional,  consciousness. 

The  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Moslems 
everywhere  are  based  upon  their  characteristic 
profession  of  faith,  “There  is  no  other  God  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  true  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.”  This  is  the  first  of  the  five  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Mohammedanism.  The  other  four 
are  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca. 

Prayer  is  prescribed  five  times  a  day,  at 


A  t  prayer. 


The  Moulvies  are  the  theologians  of  Islam,  the  scholars  of  the  Koran,  and  teachers  of  Mohammedan  people. 
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dawn,  mid-day,  afternoon,  sunset,  and  before 
midnight.  From  many  minarets  in  practically 
every  city,  town,  and  village  of  Eastern  Bengal 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  called  to  prayer 
by  the  sonorous  voice  of  a  professional  crier. 
The  summons  are  called  azan.  Well  do  I  re¬ 
member  the  azan  from  the  mosque  at  Lucki- 
bazaar  (section  of  the  city)  in  Dacca.  The 
minaret  stands  only  twenty-five  feet  from  our 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  the 
early  azan  was  a  regular 
distraction  in  my  morning 
meditation. 

The  Muazzin  is  pictur¬ 
esque.  With  the  ends  of 
his  index  fingers  in  his  ears, 
the  crier  turns  his  face  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  and 
from  the  minaret  loudly 
makes  the  Moslem  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  he  repeats 
twice,  “Come  enliven  your 
prayers,”  then  to  the  left 
twice,  “Come  for  refuge  to 
the  asylum.”  Then  facing 
Mecca  again  he  adds,  in  the 
morning,  “Prayer  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  sleep.”  He  finishes 
by  repeating  twice,  “God 
is  great.” 

The  Muazzin  is  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  and  devout  Mohammedans  answer 
it  by  an  ejaculation,  “Here  I  am,  awaiting  God’s 
invitation.”  Many  observers  say  that  only  com¬ 
paratively  few  Moslems  pray.  Yet,  in  my  short 
stay  in  India,  I  saw  many  edifying  answers  to 
the  azan.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  several  Mo¬ 
hammedans  drop  to  their  knees  on  the  gang¬ 
plank  of  a  steamer,  spread  their  prayer-mat, 
and  proceed  with  their  orisons.  Near  the 
same  steamer  I  observed  a  coolie  falling  to  his 
knees  on  the  hot  engine  which  he  was  polish¬ 
ing,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  azan. 

The  most  notable  fast  occurs  during  the 
month  of  April.  This  Mohammedan  lent  is 
called  rumazan.  The  greatest  blessings  are 
promised  those  who  keep  this  fast.  Mohammed 
himself  said  that  “the  breath  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  him  that  fasteth  is  more  pleas¬ 


ing  to  God  than  the  odor  of  roses,  ambergris, 
or  musk.” 

Each  day  of  rumazan,  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set,  all  eating,  drinking,  embraces,  chewing  of 
betalnut,  smoking,  and  snuffing,  are  inter¬ 
dicted.  What  is  worse, — there  are  punish¬ 
ments  for  those  who  break  the  fast.  Any  one 
who  intentionally  disregards  rumazan  must  feed 
sixty  beggars  for  each  day  the  fast  has  been 

violated.  If  he  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  this,  he  must  fast, 
beyond  rumazan ,  sixty  days 
more.  Then  only  will  he 
receive  the  rewards  of  the 
fast.  Some  observers  say 
that  the  Mohammedans  fast 
by  day,  but  revel  by  night. 

Moslems  are  obliged  to 
give  alms  of  five  things, 
money,  cattle,  grain,  fruit, 
and  merchandise,  if  any  of 
these  things  have  been  in 
their  possession  for  a  whole 
year  and  exceed  their  an¬ 
nual  expenses.  The  canon 
law  on  Mohammedan  alms 
goes  into  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  on  an  average  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  ma¬ 
terial  goods  are  given  in 

alms. 

The  blessings  held  in  store  for  those  who 
make  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  are  so 
great  that,  for  the  devout  Moslem,  the  idea  of 
one  day  making  this  journey  is  never  really 
out  of  mind.  Some  say  that  with  each  step  of 
the  journey  a  sin  is  blotted  out,  and  others  that 
the  death  of  a  pilgrim  is  equivalent  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  their  saints  is 
perhaps  more  characteristic  of  Mohammedans 
in  Eastern  Bengal  than  any  of  the  five  funda¬ 
mental  practices  of  their  religion.  The  most 
famous  shrine  is  that  of  Qadam  Rasul  in 
Narayanganj,  close  by  the  Nangalband  Bathing 
Ghat  of  the  Hindus. 

The  Mohammedan  temple  is  called  a  mosque. 
It  is  usually  built  of  solid  materials  in  the 
form  of  a  square  whose  four  corners  rise  into 


The  mosque  is  a  familiar  landmark  in 
Bengal. 
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slender  minarets.  In  the  center  there  is  a 
court  which  is  sometimes  open  and  more  often 
covered  with  a  gracefully  pointed  dome.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  cloisters  for  students. 
In  the  wall  facing  Mecca  is  the  prayer  nitch, 
and  to  the  right  of  it  the  pulpit  from  which  the 
public  prayer,  and  sometime  sermon,  is  read  on 
Friday,  the  Moslem  sabbath.  A  tank  for  legal 
ablutions  before  prayer  is  often  also  provided. 

The  chief  officer  of  the 
mosque  is  called  the  Iman, 
who  leads  the  Friday  prayer 
and  assists  at  Mohammedan 
marriages  and  funerals. 

The  moulvies  are  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  and,  in  vil¬ 
lages,  they  often  also  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  the 
Iman. 

The  mosque  is  essentially 
a  place  of  prayer.  Its  Ara¬ 
bic  name  is  masjid,  which 
literally  means  “the  place 
of  prostration.”  The  rela¬ 
tive  reward  of  prayer  varies 
from  25  (at  local  mosque) 
to  100,000  (at  Mecca)  times 
its  value  at  home. 

The  most  notable  Mo¬ 
hammedan  annual  festival 
is  the  Muharram,  the  first 
month  of  the  Moslem  year 
(our  August) .  The  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  festival  is  the  mourning 
for  Islam’s  first  so-called  Martyrs,  A1  Husain, 
son  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and 
his  noble  companions.  A1  Husain  would  be  a 
hero  even  in  Christian  eyes.  The  story  of  his 
life,  its  vicissitudes,  its  dangers,  his  fortitude, 
his  magnanimity,  and  his  invincible  courage 
in  the  teeth  of  death,  is  reenacted  as  a  great 
Passion  Play.  By  day  the  Moslems  see  the 
drama  and  walk  about  the  streets  carrying  in 
procession  a  replica  of  the  tomb  ( tazia )  of  A1 
Husain,  and  by  night  they  dance  around  pits 
of  fire  or  brilliantly  lighted  tazia,  one  moment 
shedding  floods  of  tears  and  crying  bitterly  for 
A1  Husain,  and  the  next  moment  cursing  the 
villains  of  the  great  tragedy,  their  bodies  naked 
and  streaming  with  bloody  wounds  which  they 


inflict  on  themselves  as  acts  of  love,  or  anguish, 
or  mortification. 

Just  as  the  Hindus  have  their  sannyasis 
(ascetics),  so  the  Moslems  have  their  fakirs. 
In  asceticism,  especially  in  feats  of  mortification, 
the  Mohammedans  do  not  recognize  any  in¬ 
feriority  in  their  fakirs  to  the  ascetics  of  any 
creed.  An  American  was  one  day  discussing 
this  matter  with  a  Moslem  and  suggested  that 

even  for  political  reasons 
Christians  have  been  known 
to  fast  for  72  days  (e.  g. 
Lord  Mayor  McSweeney) . 
The  native  responded  by 
“going”  the  Christian  apol¬ 
ogist  “one  better.”  He  told 
of  a  certain  Baba  Farid 
who  resolved  to  fast,  not  for 
72  paltry  days,  but  for  no 
less  than  twelve  years.  To 
add  to  his  mortifications 
this  saint  had  a  bit  of  wood 
shaped  to  resemble  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  whenever  he 
was  hungry  he  satisfied  his 
cravings  for  food  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  his  wooden  substitute. 

Not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  the  followers  of  Bud¬ 
dha  outnumber  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  any  other  creed  in 
the  world,  the  religion  itself 
is  exiled  from  the  land  of  its 
origin,  except  for  a  few  remnants  in  Bengal. 

The  calm,  dignified,  and  serene  statues  of 
Buddha  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Siam,  Indo-China,  China,  and  Japan. 
Although  exiled  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
Buddhism  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  all  the 
non-Christian  religions  of  this  land,  by  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  Buddhist  doctrines  and  practices. 

There  must  be  something  of  interest  in  a  false 
religion  which  has  won  the  hearts  of  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Buddha’s  religion  is  one  of  pessimism,  without 
God,  and  offering  its  adherents  only  the  hope 
of  one  day  being  released  from  pain,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  Buddhism  is  only  an 
esthetic  veneer  which  goes  well  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  but  which  is  abandoned  for  pagan  gods 


Buddha. 
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and  demons  in  the  vital  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  the  hold  of  Buddha 
on  the  heart  strings  of  Asia’s 
millions  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  remarkable  personality 
of  Buddha  himself,  and  by  yel¬ 
low-robed  monks. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  human  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Man-God  Him¬ 
self,  has  ever  exhibited  such  a 
lovable  character  as  the  popular 
legends  of  Buddha  present  to 
the  world.  Under  the  hand  of 
historical  research,  scanty,  dim, 
and  uncertain  are  the  details  of 
Buddha’s  historical  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  some 


twenty-four  centuries  ago. 
the  popular  estimate  of  this  man 
Gautama  by  his  followers  is  such  that  not  a 
single  word  or  act  is  recorded  which  mars  the 
perfect  purity  and  tenderness  of  this  Indian 
teacher,  who  united  the  truest  princely  quali¬ 
ties  with  the  intellect  of  a  sage  and  the  passion¬ 
ate  devotion  of  a  martyr.” 

Reared  in  the  lap  of  such  refined  luxury,  as 
only  an  Oriental  monarch  could  conceived,  so 
the  story  goes,  the  gentle,  high-minded,  tender, 
clever,  courageous,  and  athletic 
youth  grew  up,  unmindful  of 
the  world’s  sins  and  woes. 

Gautama’s  gentle  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  even  then,  so 
we  are  told,  was  so  delicate  that 
oftentimes  he  purposely  lost  a 
race  to  give  pleasure  to  his  fel¬ 
lows.  His  first  knowledge  of 
pain  came  with  the  wounding  of 
a  swan  by  one  of  his  princely 
companions.  He  brooded  much 
over  this  incident,  sitting  with 
his  legs  crossed  under  the  Bo- 
Tree.  Then,  according  to  the 
legend,  Gautama’s  joy  in  the 
peace  and  plenty  of  his  fertile 
estates  and  in  the  exuberant  joy 
of  nature  at  spring  time,  was 
marred  by  seeing  “the  thorn 
which  grows  upon  the  rose  of 


A  Buddist  Pagoda 


life” — the  perspiring  servants, 
the  toiling  oxen  and  “the  mur¬ 
derous  instinct”  by  which  the 
beasts  of  the  field  live  by  feed¬ 
ing  upon  one  another. 

The  legends  then  tell  of  vari¬ 
ous  means  which  the  prince’s 
father  advised  to  distract  the 
youth  from  his  meditation  on 
what  he  himself  termed  the 
“disease  of  life” — the  pain  that 
enters  the  world  through  the 
struggle  of  creatures  to  live. 
Pleasures  were  planned  by  the 
father  for  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  dreamy  music  lulled 
Gautama  to  sleep  at  night.  A 
fitting  manage  was  also  ar¬ 


A  Buddhist  Monk  carries  a  fan 
and  places  it  before  his  eyes 
when  women  pass. 


ranged  with  an  equally  gifted, 
gentle,  and  pure  maiden.  Every 
avenue  whence  the  prince  might  learn  of  pain 
or  sorrow  was  skillfully  blocked.  But  even 
through  such  a  rampart  the  knowledge  of  pain 
and  sorrow  found  its  way,  and  the  heart  of 
Gautama  yearned  to  leave  all — his  accession  to 
the  throne,  his  oriental  palaces  and  gardens, 
his  wife,  his  family,  his  all — to  go  forth  into 
the  world  as  an  ascetic  and  through  meditation 
and  mortification  to  learn  the  secret  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  pain,  and,  once  having 
learned  it,  to  teach  it  to  the 
world.  The  great  act  of  renun¬ 
ciation — slipping  from  the  em¬ 
braces  of  his  young  wife — is  a 
dramatic  scene  of  the  legend. 

Gautama’s  wandering  with 
the  Hindu  ascetics  of  his  day 
lollows.  Like  them  he  tried  by 
mortification  and  meditation  to 
avoid  reincarnation,  that  is,  re¬ 
birth  in  some  lower  form  of 
life,  which,  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  theology  of  that  day,  was 
the  punishment  of  sin  and 
which  thus  delayed  the  soul  in 
reaching  its  end — absorption  in 
God.  Suddenly,  after  a  course 
of  meditation  and  mortification, 
Gautama  became  enlightened, 
and,  hence,  he  was  called 
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Buddha,  “The  Enlightened  One.”  Then  he 
announced  the  four-fold  truth;  that  “life  is  the 
vanity  of  vanities  ;  that  birth  and  rebirth  are 
the  result  of  passion  and  desire;  that  to  escape 
these  evils,  desire  must  be  destroyed  by  what 
is  called  the  eight-fold  path :  Right  belief,  right 
resolve,  right  words,  right  acts,  right  life,  right 
effort,  right  thinking,  right  meditation.”  This 
gospel  Buddha  preached,  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  gentleness,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Benares  for  many  years. 

The  date  of  his  death  is 
fixed  by  the  latest  critic, 

Mr.  Y.  A.  Smith,  at 
about  508  B.  C.  The 
same  gospel  was  carried 
by  Buddha’s  disciples 
to  all  India  and  then 
to  every  land  in  the 
Orient. 

Buddha’s  disciples 
were,  at  first,  begging 
fraternities,  like  the 
modern  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins.  Armed 
with  a  chastity  fan,  the 
yellow  robed  and  shaven 
headed  monks  of  Bud¬ 
dha  differ  from  the 
“ununiform”  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Hindu  ascetics 
only  in  this,  namely,  that  the  followers  of 
Gautama  formed  larger  and  more  thoroughly 
organized  societies.  The  Buddhist  monasteries, 
in  the  beginning,  were  also  protests  against  the 
bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Hindus  and  against 
Hindu  ascetics  who  at  that  time  admitted  only 
Brahmins  into  their  company. 

I  was  told  that  the  monks  rise  at  5.30,  and, 
after  their  toilet,  that  the  whole  monastery  as¬ 
sembles  before  the  image  of  Buddha  in  the 
court-yard  where  all  bow  and  pledge  themselves 
afresh  to  their  vows  for  that  day.  Besides  the 
five  promises  made  by  Buddha’s  lay  people,  the 
monks  add  the  following  five  vows:  Not  to  eat 
any  solid  food  after  mid-day;  to  abstain  from 
dancing,  singing,  playing,  and  all  worldly  and 
distracting  amusements;  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  ornaments  and  perfumes;  to  sleep  on  a 
hard  couch;  and  to  possess  no  money. 

The  pupils  and  novices,  after  the  first  serv¬ 


ice  of  the  day,  sweep  out  the  monastery,  fetch 
water,  etc.,  while  the  younger  monks  gather 
flowers  and  offer  them  before  Buddha,  and  the 
older  ones  meditate.  After  a  slight  breakfast, 
the  boys  repeat  their  lessons,  and  then  all  line 
up  with  begging  bowls  to  procure  the  food  for 
the  one  big  meal  of  the  day.  An  old  monk 
leads,  and  all  the  others  follow  in  single  file. 
Usually  the  procession  halts  before  some  home 
known  for  the  charitable  disposition  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  waits  in 
silence  and  patience  for 
alms.  While  servants 
are  replenishing  empty 
bowls,  the  monks  turn 
away  from  the  almoner 
and  try  to  appear  un¬ 
conscious.  The  rice 
and  curry  duly  given, 
the  procession  moves 
on.  At  times  a  passer¬ 
by  is  asked  for  alms, 
and  never  does  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  refuse,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  char¬ 
ity  is  a  much  cultivated 
Buddhist  virtue,  but 
also  because  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of 
very  pointed  stories 
afloat  in  which  nig¬ 
gardly  Buddhists  were  haunted  by  persistent 
demons  for  refusing  alms  to  monks. 

The  big  meal  over,  all  take  a  nap.  Lessons 
and  meditations  go  on  until  four  o’clock,  when 
each  is  free  to  go  for  a  walk  to  some  of  the  many 
shrines  which  dot  the  country-side.  All  must 
return  to  the  monastery  by  six  o’clock.  Then 
there  is  study  and  lessons  recited  before  Bud¬ 
dha’s  image.  The  Abbot  preaches  a  short  ser¬ 
mon,  the  monks  bow  three  times  to  Buddha 
and  three  times  to  the  Abbot,  and  the  day  is 
done.  Notwithstanding  the  predominating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  monks  in  modem  Buddhism, 
careful  provision  is  made  for  the  lay  people. 

I  learned  that  every  Buddhist  boy  must  pass 
at  least  one  night  in  a  monastery  to  try  out  his 
possible  vocation  to  the  higher  life.  But  almost 
all  Buddhist  boys  are  taught  at  the  monastery 
school,  which  is  located  on  the  compound  of  the 
monks,  who  are  settled  in  even  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lages.  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  extensive  educa- 
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tional  work  done  by  the  monks  in  my  month’s 
tour  of  Arakan.  There  are  also  nuns,  but  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  I  met  only 
one  at  the  home  of  a  Catholic  man,  whither 
the  nun  had  come  to  nurse  a  sick  Buddhist 
wife.  The  monks  also  preach  about  once  a 
month  to  the  people  and  teach  them  the  rules  of 
Buddha.  The  people  respect  the  monks  very 
much,  and  the  monks  ordinarily  live  a  good 
moral  life. 

The  five  promises  made  by  the  lay  people  of 
Buddhism  are  the  following:  Not  to  take  any 
life;  not  to  steal;  to  avoid  impurity;  not  to  lie, 
deceive,  or  slander;  not  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Although  the  idea  of  transmigration  is  not 
original  with  Buddha,  yet  his  followers  have 
embraced  it  as  one  of  their  most  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures.  I  first  observed  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  doctrine  during  a  three  weeks’  journey  by 
bullock  cart  in  the  Burmese  section  of  our 
Mission. 

The  driver  was  a  Buddhist,  and  I  noticed  that 
he  urged  on  his  bullocks  in  gentle,  persuasive 
accents,  calling  out  alternately  “Noah”  and 
“Noahella.”  A  rougher  accent,  in  English  at 
least,  might  have  been  ambiguous.  But  the 
terms  were  those  of  endearment,  “Brother”  and 
“Little  Brother,”  so  I  was  informed  by  my  Mis¬ 
sionary  companion  who  went  on  to  say  that  a 
Buddhist  is  very  gentle  even  with  bullocks.  He 
calls  them  tender  names,  because  for  all  he 
knows  the  soul  that  animates  the  beast  might  be 
that  of  his  own  father  or  near  relative.  A  Ben¬ 
galee  driver,  Hindu  or  Moslem,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  a  vague  understanding  of  trans¬ 
migration.  Accordingly,  he  uses  a  different 
vocabulary  in  urging  on  his  bullocks,  and  even 
twists  the  tails  of  the  animals  to  accelerate  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  well  understood  in  Arakan,  and 
it  even  determines  prayer.  A  common  Burmese 
woman’s  prayer,  for  example,  reads  somewhat 
like  the  following:  “In  my  next  birth,  please, 
make  me  a  man.  Yet,  if  I  must  go  into  a  lower 
form,  say  a  bullock,  grant  me  at  least  one  little 
redeeming  favor,  that  my  driver  be  no  Ben¬ 
galee.” 

The  purpose  of  transmigration,  as  a  Parsee 
lady  told  me  on  board  ship  from  Bombay  to 
Port  Said,  is  to  give  those  who  have  failed  to 
reach  Nirvana  in  this  life  a  chance  in  another 


life  which  will  be  conditioned,  however,  on  the 
Virtues  and  sins  of  the  present  existence. 

But  what  is  Nirvana?  The  mass  of  Buddhists 
think  that  they  have  so  little  chance  of  Nirvana 
for  thousands  of  years  that  they  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  much  over  its  nature.  They  are 
busy  piling  up  merits,  and  thus  arranging  for 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  next  rebirth.  The 
monks,  however,  and  those  learned  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Buddha  will  almost  put  the  innocent  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  state  of  coma,  if  not  Nirvana,  by 
their  variant  description  of  this  goal  of  Budd¬ 
hism.  Some  define  Nirvana  as  eternal  happi¬ 
ness  —  conscious  comfort  without  pleasure. 
Others  describe  it  as  the  state  which  follows  de¬ 
struction  of  desire  and  the  will  to  live.  These 
definitions  represent  the  extremes,  but  they  have 
one  thing  in  common — escape  from  pain. 

One  fine  old  man  at  the  famous  shrine  in 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  did  not  agree  with  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  definitions,  for  the  reason  that 
“there  is  an  end,”  he  said,  “to  comfort  and 
happiness  as  well  as  to  discomfort  and  sorrow.” 
His  picturesque  definition  was  “Nirvana  means 
finish” — no  more  sorrow,  no  more  happiness. 

A  visitor  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  a  Buddhist  pouring  out  his  heart  ap¬ 
parently  in  prayer;  also  by  the  financial  sac¬ 
rifices  made  in  building  pagodas  and  daily  alms, 
and  by  the  symbolism  of  the  offerings  of  flowers 
at  Buddha’s  shrine.  The  fading  flowers  repre¬ 
sent  the  vanity  of  this  world.  There  is  so 
much  more  natural  beauty  and  refinement  in 
these  practices  than  in  common  Hindu  re¬ 
ligious  observances.  Yet  the  Buddhist  idea  of 
these  things  is  quite  different  from  what  we 
would  suspect. 

Two  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Budd¬ 
hist  charity  are  the  little  wayside  shelter,  where 
a  jug  of  cold  water  is  kept  replenished  for  the 
thirsty  traveler,  and  the  guest  houses  for  pil¬ 
grim  strangers. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  prac¬ 
tical  Buddhism,  for  the  masses,  is  the  fact  that 
they  love  Buddha,  but  they  fear  the  nats;  that 
is,  Buddhism  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  luxury  which 
Buddhists  practice  in  the  “ups”  of  life,  but  in 
the  “downs”  they  revert  to  pagan  gods  and  to 
the  demons  (called  nats)  of  primitive  Animistic 
beliefs,  defying  Buddha  himself. 


CHAPTER  III 


Missions  of  the  North 


AS  we  alighted 
from  the  train, 
which  brought  Bro. 

Joachim  and  myself 
the  twenty-four  miles 
from  Dacca  to  Toom- 
iliah,  Father  Brooks 
and  his  four  Benga¬ 
lee  seminarians  were 
upon  us.  After  ex¬ 
tricating  myself  from 
Father  Bro  oks’ 
whiskers,  I  met  the 
white-robed  seminari¬ 
ans,  Peter,  Anthony, 

Nicholas,  and  Dom¬ 
inic.  The  seminari¬ 
ans  have  since  been 
sent  to  Mangalore  for  their  theological  studies. 
They  were  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  impressed  me  most  favor¬ 
ably  from  the  start. 

The  road  to  the  mission  compound  crossed 
several  rice  fields,  and  then  went  through  the 
deep  shade  of  a  coconut  grove.  The  slender 
trees  rose  up  on  either  side  of  the  road  and 
arched  overhead  with  such  perfect  symmetry 
that  one  could  easily  imagine  oneself  walking 


through  the  nave  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral. 
Beyond  the  coco- 
n  u  t  grove  lay  a 
tidal  creek,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  rose  the 
buildings  of  the 
Toomiliah  Mission. 

I  was  taken  to  the 
Mission  House  and, 
after  tea,  went  to  the 
seminarian’s  quarters 
on  the  upper  floor. 
Here,  from  the  ver¬ 
anda,  which  encircles 
the  house  on  all  but 
one  side,  I  got  a  good 
view  of  the  mission 
compound.  It  is  an  elevated  rectangle,  perhaps 
five  acres  in  area  and  rising  from  five  to  six  feet 
above  the  surrounding  fields.  The  compound  is 
covered  with  buildings  set  in  amongst  trees  of 
many  varieties.  Among  the  trees,  the  large  ele¬ 
phant-eared  banana  seemed  to  predominate. 
An  artificial  lake,  called  a  tank ,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  infield  of  a  baseball  diamond,  has  been 
dug  almost  at  the  center  of  the  rectangle.  The 
reflection  of  the  buildings  in  the  quiet  waters 


The  tank  is  the  center  of  village  life. 


The  newly  whitewashed  and  freshly  painted  Church  at  Toomiliah  provides  clay-sitting-room  for  1,000  of  the  3,600 

Christians  of  this  Mission  Center. 
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Bro.  Eugene  and  teachers  at  Toomiliah. 


of  the  tank  shows  that  the  tank  is  largely  the 
center  of  the  Mission  Compound.  The  cement 
steps  (called  a  ghat )  which  lead  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  are  constantly  used  by  the  women 
of  surrounding  villages  who  come  for  water 
and  carry  it  away  in  earthenware  and  brass 
vases,  balancing  them  on  their  heads  or  hips,  in 
the  majestic  and  graceful  gait  of  the  Orient. 
The  tank  also  serves  another  purpose.  The  mud 
removed  in  the  process  of  excavation  is  used  to 
elevate  the  whole  Mission  Compound  out  of  the 
high-water  line  of  the  monsoon  inundation. 

The  largest  building  is  the  Church.  A  ver¬ 
anda  on  the  shady  side  has  its  own  strange  uses, 
as  I  learned  on  the  morrow  during  Mass.  The 
next  largest  structure  is  the  Catechist  School, 
which  at  present  is  being  used  for  the  Children’s 
Catechumenate.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House,  which  has  two  stories.  These  three 
structures  are  called  pacca  buildings,  because 
they  are  built  of  solid  material  (of  rough  brick, 
stuccoed)  in  contrast  to  the  frail  bamboo  mat¬ 
ting  and  thatch  buildings,  which  go  by  the 
name  barra.  The  pacca  buildings  are  usually 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron  which  is  sometimes 
also  used  in  the  better  barra  constructions.  The 
two  schoolhouses  and  the  quarters  of  the  women 
teachers  are  barra  buildings. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  workmen  were  rushing  the  job  of 
rewhitewashing  the  walls  and  repainting  the 
woodwork  of  the  Church  for  the  Confirmation 
ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  many  hundreds  squatted  cross- 
legged  in  the  pewless  Church,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  go  to  Confession.  Fathers  Brooks  and 
De  Costa,  a  secular  priest  from  Goa,  heard  Con¬ 


fessions  all  afternoon  and  well  into  the  night. 
The  Mission  House,  where  the  chief  missionary, 
Father  Crowley,  was  holding  forth,  seemed  to 
be  equally  busy  with  constantly  growing  crowds 
of  Christians  who  came  to  make  arrangements 
for  Baptism,  marriages,  funerals,  instructions, 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  a  host  of  other 
things. 

All  this  crowded  activity  of  Saturday,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  a  preparation  for  the  greater  work 
of  the  morrow.  At  an  early  hour  Father 
Brooks,  preceded  by  his  catechist  who  carried 
the  mass-kit  on  his  head,  set  out  through  the 
jungles  for  Tungi,  a  large  sub-mission  ten  miles 
distant,  where  Brother  Joachim  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  Chapel-school  and  where  upwards  of 
300  converts  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
missionary  for  Mass.  About  the  same  time 
Father  De  Costa  was  preparing  his  mass-kit  for 
a  mission  station  60  miles  away.  Baihrab  is 
reached,  however,  by  rail.  Father  Crowley  and 
myself  were  to  say  the  Masses  at  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  in  Toomiliah  which  serves  3,600  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  surrounding  15  villages. 

The  first  Mass  was  for  the  grown-ups.  It  was 
set  for  about  one  hour  after  sunrise.  As  the  day 
was  clear,  few  were  late.  I  was  told  that  on 
rainy  days  many  are  late,  for  the  sun  is  the 
only  Bengalee  time-piece.  The  Church  which 
seats  more  than  1,000  was  crowded.  I  said  the 
first  Mass,  Father  Crowley  preached,  and  the 
Catechist  led  in  congregational  praying. 

I  was  warned  before  hand  against  possible  dis¬ 
tractions.  The  chief  distraction  came  from  the 
babies.  Every  woman  seemed  to  have  at  least 
one  baby.  The  babies,  young  and  old,  dressed 


Children  come  in  droves  to  the  seven  schools  of  this 

Center. 
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Father  Crowley  and  the  solemn  judges  of  the  jungles  on  the  occasion  of  Father  Mathis’  visit. 


in  bangles  and  bracelets,  must  come  to  Church 
straddled  on  their  mother’s  hip.  The  mud 
church-floor  was  their  playground.  They  sang, 
cried,  laughed,  shouted,  raced,  and  rolled 
around  in  fine  style. 

After  I  became  accustomed  to  the  activities 
of  the  babies,  a  new  noise  distracted  me.  The 
stentorian  voice  of  the  catechist  broke  out  at  in¬ 
tervals.  From  the  peremptory  tone  of  voice  and 
the  retreating  form  of  a  woman  with  a  crying 
child,  I  judged  that  the  Catechist  had  issued 
orders.  After  Mass,  I  received  a  translation  of 
these  orders:  “Go  outside”- — -“Give  it  milk.”  At 
Communion  time,  Father  Crowley  came  to  help 
me,  and  quietly  warned  me  not  to  pay  attention 
to  the  babies  while  I  distributed  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  babies  came  with  their  mothers 
to  the  Communion  rail,  some  crying,  some  sleep¬ 
ing,  some  gesticulating,  others  smilingly  watch¬ 
ing  what  was  going  on — all  so  Eastern — all  so 
natural. 

At  the  second  Mass  I  had  a  good  chance  to 
see  the  boys  and  the  girls.  This  was  their  Mass. 
They  filled  the  Church.  During  the  Mass,  they 
prayed  and  sang  in  common.  Brother  Eugene, 
a  native  of  Dacca,  led  the  singing  and  the  pray¬ 
ers.  The  prayer  was  obviously  meant  to  pierce 
Heaven,  and  the  singing  was  such  as  I  never 
heard  before.  It  was  none  of  your  soft-pedal, 
effeminizing  sort.  No,  but  real,  whole-mouthed, 
whole-stomached,  full-chested  singing.  In  my 
honor  they  sang  the  Bengalee  version  of  the 
Adeste  Fidelis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Advent  had  not  even  started.  But  there 


was  not  the  same  enthusiasm  in  our  western 
song.  Then  I  realized  what  I  had  often  read  in 
Tagore’s  writings,  namely,  that  oriental  and 
western  music  are  quite  different.  The  last 
hymn  was  called  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
it  was  rendered  best  of  all.  Every  child  seemed 
to  know  it  by  heart,  and  threw  its  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  the  singing.  I  was  thrilled. 

Immediately  after  Mass  the  elders  of  the 
Mission  assembled  in  one  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  for  panchyat.  The  term  literally  means 
“assembly.”  This  particular  assembly  was  the 
village  tribunal  for  settling  disputes  out  of 
court.  After  a  cup  of  coffee,  Father  Crowley 
came  to  preside.  Perhaps  the  judges  numbered 
24.  Each  wore  a  large  crucifix  suspended  from 
the  neck.  This  was  blessed  specially  by  the 
Bishop,  and  is  worn  only  at  the  sessions  of 
panchyat.  The  session  opened  with  a  prayer. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  at  the  interest,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  energy  displayed  by  these  men  of 
the  jungle  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
panchyat.  The  case  for  the  day  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  petition.  Then  the  discussion 
began.  It  is  true,  almost  all  talked  at  the  same 
time,  but  I  was  told  that  it  is  by  much  talking 
difficulties  gradually  adjust  themselves  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  When  the  missionary  thought  there  had 
been  enough  discussion,  he  called  the  assembly 
to  order;  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  far 
on  the  road  to  peace,  matters  had  progressed. 
Father  Crowley  translated  the  petition  for  me. 
It  read  as  follows:  “To  the  most  exalted  Padri 
Sahib,  the  incarnation  of  justice: 
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“My  petition  is  this :  I  and  Mathan  of  Badarti 
bought  a  house  some  10  years  ago  for  rupees  80 
($26.00),  and  since  then  both  of  us  have  been 
joint  possessors  of  the  house  until  recently.  On 
Saturday  last,  Mathan  sold  one-half  of  the  house 
for  rupees  50  to  a  Mussulman,  named  Abdul. 
This  sale  has  caused  such  an  inconvenience  to 
me  that  it  has  become  very  difficult  for  me  to 
stay  in  the  house.  For  example,  the  Mussul¬ 
man  insists  upon  burying  his  dead  in  the  house. 
This  I  cannot  put  up  with.  Therefore,  I  pray 
for  the  judgment  of  the  Padri  Sahib.” 

Had  this  affair  gone  to  the  court,  there  would 
have  been  endless  litigation  and  expenses  which 
would  have  put  the  poor  Bengalee  peasants  into 
the  perpetual  bondage  of  money  sharks. 

The  crowded  morning  came  to  an  end  with 
big  breakfast.  This  term  is  used  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  little  breakfast.  The  latter  corre¬ 
sponds  to  breakfast  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  luncheon  in  America  would  be  more  like 
the  big  breakfast  in  Bengal.  After  the  big 
breakfast  came  a  smoke  and  the  inevitable  mid¬ 
day  siesta.  I  say  inevitable,  because  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  all  nature  retires  to  rest,  the  crows 
nod,  the  breezes  die  down,  and  all  nature  sleeps. 

After  an  all-too-brief  rest,  I  was  aroused  by 
Father  Crowley  who  was  ready  for  the  walk  to 
one  of  the  outlying  villages,  Rangamathia, 
where  Brother  Joachim  was  just  building  a 
brick  Church.  The  three-mile  walk  was  very 
pleasant,  in  spite  of  a  rather  warm  sun.  A 
crowd  of  Christians  was  awaiting  us  at  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Church,  and  all  salaamed 
the  American  Padri  Sahib  by  kissing  my 
hand.  After  this  ordeal,  I  was  brought  to  the 
bari,  cluster  of  homes,  of  the  headman  of  the 
village  and  treated  to  coconut  water. 

While  I  was  drinking  the  refreshing  draught 
many  very  personal  questions  were  asked  with 
child-like  simplicity  about  the  young,  the  beard¬ 
less,  and  the  white-faced  Padri  Sahib  from 
America. 

On  our  way  back  to  Toomiliah  we  met  groups 
of  Bengalee  boys  and  other  groups  of  Bengalee 
girls.  The  children  were  on  their  way  to  Bene¬ 
diction,  which  was  to  be  given  at  5  o’clock  at 
the  Mission  Center.  After  Benediction 
and  during  our  dinner,  preparations  were 
loudly  going  on  for  the  jatra.  With  the 
cold  weather  in  November,  the  jatras  (mystery 


.plays)  are  in  order.  The  plays  are  written 
by  home  talent  and  based  on  Scripture  stories. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren  and  the  Nativity  are 
the  most  popular  themes.  Each  of  the  fifteen 
villages  that  go  to  make  up  the  Toomiliah  mis¬ 
sion  has  its  own  jatra ,  for  which  the  villages  re¬ 
hearse  months  in  advance.  This  night  the 
jatra  was  to  be  for  the  American  visitor.  There 
was  such  keen  competition  as  to  which  village 
was  to  act  that  the  matter  had  to  be  decided  by 
lot. 

Armed  with  a  handful  of  Burmese  stogies 
(the  jatra  was  scheduled  to  last  at  least  six 
hours)  and  my  bathrobe  (for  the  evenings  be¬ 
come  chilly)  we  made  our  way  to  the  open  air 
stage,  where  a  dazzling  moon,  flickering  lan¬ 
terns,  and  red  Bengal  fire  served  as  footlights. 
The  orchestra  of  fiddles,  cymbals,  and  drums 
was  tuning  up.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  the 
crowd  gathered  eagerly  around  the  stage,  and 
the  play  was  on. 

I  can  compare  the  performance  only  to  a 
combination  of  grand  and  comic  opera.  There 
were  some  spoken  parts,  but  these  were  few  and 
far  between.  I  shall  never  forget  the  “wailing 
of  Rachel  for  her  children  that  were  not.”  It 
was  a  great  piece  of  work,  and  brought  dowrn 
the  house.  One  of  the  comic  parts  was  the  visit 
of  the  local  quack  doctor  to  Herod  the  Great. 
The  doctor’s  diagnosis  and  his  insistence  upon 
the  fee  brought  hearty  laughter  from  the  crowd. 
Of  course,  Herod  had  to  die  of  cholera. 

After  the  show,  a  delegation  of  men  came  to 
Father  Crowley  to  apologize  for  some  indiscre¬ 
tion  which  impromptu  jokes  had  unfortunately 
occasioned.  There  were  many  pagans  present 
and  I  was  told  that  they  were  deeply  impressed. 
In  fact  the  pagans  often  invite  the  Christians 
to  stage  their  jatras  in  pagan  villages.  In  this 
way  the  jatra  has  missionary  possibilities. 

I  slept  well  that  night,  for  the  long  and 
crowded  day  was  tiring.  But  we  arose  early 
next  morning  because  Mass  is  at  sunrise  and 
school  starts  at  seven. 

The  two  school  buildings  were  in  operation 
actually  the  livelong  day  by  a  sort  of  relay  of 
pupils.  The  hours  for  the  girls  are  from  seven 
to  eleven.  The  boys  come  next  from  eleven  to 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  young  men, 
who  are  to  be  married,  from  six  to  eight.  The 
night  school  functions  only  during  the  winter 
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season,  that  is  from  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  until 
Easter. 

Seven  other  schools  in  other  villages  of  this 
mission  center  follow  the  same  program. 
Brother  Eugene  is  superintendent  of  all  the 
schools,  and  he  visits  each  school  daily.  So 
pleased  was  Father  Gavin  Duffy,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Expert  of  India,  with  these  schools  that 
he  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  them  ‘‘the  best 
village  schools  in  the  land.” 

In  the  moments  of 
leisure,  I  practiced 
riding  a  bicycle,  es¬ 
pecially  when  I  was 
unobserved.  This 
was  in  preparation 
for  my  visit  to  the 
Garos  Hills.  I  had 
arranged  to  make 
this  journey  with 
Father  Blin,  the  Su¬ 
perior  Regular  of  the 
Mission.  The  first 
leg  of  the  trip  was 
100  miles  north  by 
train.  It  required  a 
full  day. 

Father  Harel  and 
two  catechists  were  awaiting  us  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  as  we  alighted  from  the  train  at  Jariah, 
the  last  outpost  of  civilization.  We  spent  the 
night  at  a  government  dak  bungalow,  after 
having  eaten  heartily  of  a  meal  prepared  by  us 
all.  A  “Big  Ben”  aroused  us  for  an  early  start 
next  morning.  An  alcohol  lamp  prepared  the 
coffee,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  we  were  being  ferried 
across  the  Brahmaputra  River.  On  the  other 
side,  an  ox-cart  was  awaiting  our  heavier  lug¬ 
gage,  and  the  catechists  prepared  to  carry  our 
more  precious  things  on  a  bamboo  contrivance 
which  they  balanced  on  their  shoulders. 

Our  cavalcade  of  ox-carts,  of  coolies,  and  of 
missionaries  (on  bicycles),  after  posing  for  my 
camera,  started  for  Ranikong,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Garo  Mission.  The  fifteen  miles  of 
ragged  road  were  negotiated,  with  many  ups 
and  downs  for  me,  by  eleven  o’clock.  As  I 
brought  up  the  rear,  my  cavorting  on  the  bicycle 
was  observed  only  by  natives. 


The  only  notable  thing  we  passed  en  route 
was  the  Baptist  mission  headquarters,  three 
miles  from  Ranikong.  This  center  counted  four 
or  five  buildings,  which  were  about  100  feet 
long.  Two  were  used  as  boarding  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  Although  other  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  working  among  the  Garos,  the 
Anglicans  of  the  Oxford  mission  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seven  Day  Adventists,  yet  the  Australian 
and  American  Baptists  are  the  most  active.  In 

spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Baptists  have  cir¬ 
culated  grave  false¬ 
hoods  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  we 
m  ust  give  them 
credit  for  having 
done  some  very  good 
work  for  the  people 
in  a  humanitarian 
way — through  theii 
boarding  schools  and 
agricultural  banks. 
As  the  sequel  will 
show,  however,  the 
exaggerated  hostility 
of  the  Baptists  to¬ 
wards  the  Catholic 
Church  proved  a  bomerang. 

Father  St.  Martin  and  the  two  servant- 
catechists  of  the  house  welcomed  us  to  the 
new  mission  bungalow  which  crowns  a 
beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  Someswari  River. 
The  new  church  was  just  in  the  throes  of  con¬ 
struction.  Both  it  and  the  bungalow  are  built 
on  piers,  like  all  Garo  houses,  from  four  to  six 
feet  high.  The  buildings  themselves  are  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy  teak  joists,  with  walls  of  bam¬ 
boo  matting  and  with  corrugated  iron  roofing. 

After  an  appetizing  dinner  of  rice  and  curry, 
we  sat  on  the  crude  verandah  to  enjoy  our 
smoke  in  a  cool  breeze  which  came  up  to  us 
from  the  river  below,  while  our  eyes  feasted  on 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas,  across  the  river. 
We  were  in  the  home  of  the  Garos,  a  tribe  of 
some  150,000  aborigines  of  Mongolian-Tibetan 
extraction,  whose  original  home  lies  farther  to 
the  north,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

Today  there  are  two  groups  of  Garos,  those 
inhabiting  the  hills  of  Assam,  and  those  liv- 


New  Headquarters  of  the  Garo  Mission  at  Ranikong 
which,  Being  Interpreted,  Means  the  “Queen’s  Hill." 
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The  Cavalcade  Set  Out  from  Jariah  for  Ranikong — Fathers  Blin 
and  Harel  and  the  Garo  Catechists  Are  Ready  for  the  Start. 

having  made  the  journey,  and  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  persevere  in  their  good  sentiments. 
But  with  heavy  heart,  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them 
that  at  the  time  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  give 
them  a  priest.  Nevertheless,  he  promised  them 
one  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  five  Garos, 
consoled  by  these  comforting  words,  and  full 
of  hope,  returned  to  their  village,  and  made 
known  to  all  their  people  the  encouraging  re¬ 
ception  which  had  been  given  them  at  Dacca. 
Even  the  Baptist  preacher  had  to  be  more  cir¬ 
cumspect  in  his  attacks. 

“We  have  seen  the  Catholic  Church,”  they 
who  had  gone  to  Dacca  would  say.  “What 
have  you  seen,  you?  Hold  your  tongue.  Go 
to  Dacca.” 


a  place  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  Catholic  Mission  and  in  the 
midst  of  anti-Catholic  hostility,  five 
Garos  became  suspicious  of  the  exag¬ 
gerated  calumnies  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and  determined  to  go  to  Dacca 
and  see  for  themselves.  After  walking- 
40  miles,  they  boarded  a  train  which 
would  take  them  to  the  episcopal  city. 
They  hunted  up  Monsignor  Hurth, 
who  was  at  that  time  Bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  and  told  him  of  their  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

“We  are  Garos,”  they  told  him.  “We 
come  from  the  mountains  north  of 
Mymensingh.  We  have  been  Baptises 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  we  are  filled 


ing  on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  former  find 
their  glory  in  cropping  human  heads.  The 
ruler  himself  boasts  of  having  severed  180. 

The  Garos  who  have  descended  to  the  plains 
and  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Ben¬ 
galese  are  less  primitive  in  their  customs,  al¬ 
though  they  retain  their  ancestral  traditions  in 
their  domestic  and  religious  affairs.  There  are 
no  castes  among  them.  Their  simplicity  is  very 
beautiful,  and  their  sincerity  seems  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Bengalese.  As  we  puffed 
away  at  our  Burmese  cheroots,  Father  Harel 
and  Father  Blin  told  bright  stories  of  the  Garo 
mission. 

It  was  in  an  entirely  providential  manner 
that  the  first  neophytes  of  the  Garos  were 
brought  to  know  our  holy  religion.  At 


with  doubt  concerning  our  new  religion, 
and  are  also  indignant  over  the  conduct 
of  our  Padri  who  abandoned  us  at  the 
moment  of  peril.  We  have  questioned 
our  Catechist,  and  begged  him  to  tell  us 
in  conscience  if  the  religion  which  we 
profess  is  in  reality  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  “Since  you  entreat  me  to  speak 
conscientiously,”  replied  the  old  teacher, 
“I  wish  to  tell  you  the  truth :  If  you  wish 
to  belong  to  the  true  religion,  go  to 
Dacca.  There  you  will  find  a  Catholic 
Bishop.  He  has  the  true  doctrine 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ!” 

His  Lordship  listened  to  all  with  great 
emotion,  congratulated  these  men  for 


The  Humble  Home  of  Michael  and  His  Wife,  the  First  Garo 
Catholics.  Michael  Shared  All  He  Had  with  the  First  Missionary, 
and  His  Home  Was  the  First  Catholic  Church  among  the  Garos. 
Under  the  Crude  Thatch  of  This  Home  Were  Baptized  the  First 
Twenty-one  Garo  Converts  on  St.  Joseph’s  Day,  March  19,  1913. 
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These  new  advertisers  of  the  glad  tidings  had 
the  advantage  over  their  elders  of  knowing  how 
to  read.  They  had  brought  from  Dacca  a  few 
catechisms  and  books  of  prayer  and  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Bengalee.  On  these  they  set  to  work, 
seeking  eagerly  to  fill  themselves  with  the  sub¬ 
lime  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  So  well  did 
they  study  that  when  they  returned  to  Dacca,  a 
year  later,  they  knew  their  prayers  by  heart  and 
the  catechism  word  for  word.  Moved  by  such 
perseverance  and  no 
longer  able  to  put  off 
responding  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  so  clear  and  so 
full  of  grace,  Mon¬ 
signor  Linneborn, 
who  had  recently 
taken  possession  of 
the  diocese  of  Dacca, 
sent  a  priest  and  a 
brother  to  Susang  to 
inquire  into  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  as¬ 
pirants  and  to  find 
out  local  conditions. 

The  welcome  given 
the  missionaries  was 
most  encouraging. 

But  that  which  above 
all  augured  well  for  the  future  was  the  manner 
in  which  those  poor  people  listened  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear  explanation  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  zeal  of  the  neophytes  was 
ardent,  too,  and  communicated  itself  to  others. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  villages,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  missionaries’  arrival,  came  to  consult 
them  about  religion.  It  was  plainly  necessary 
and  urgent  that  a  permanent  abode  be  set  up 
among  the  Garos.  When  they  returned  to 
Dacca,  the  missionaries  gave  their  Bishop  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  report)  about  prospects  among  the 
Garos  and  begged  that  a  mission  be  opened. 
In  spite  of  the  few  workers  at  his  disposal,  the 
Bishop  deferred  no  longer.  His  choice  fell  on 
the  Reverend  Father  Francais.  With  joyous 
heart,  the  zealous  missionary  set  out  from  Dacca 
all  alone  in  October,  1912,  to  live  among  the 
Garos  who,  for  their  long  and  patient  waiting, 
were  at  last  rewarded. 

To  Tausalpara,  where  eleven  years  before 
Father  Francais  had  started  the  Garos  mis¬ 


sion,  we  went  on  the  afternoon  of  my  visit 
to  Ranikong.  We  reached  it  by  crossing 
the  river  in  a  dug-out  and  by  walking  one 
mile  south.  We  visited  the  humble  abode 
of  Michael,  the  first  Garo  Catholic,  who  shared 
all  he  had  with  the  missionary.  As  we  sat 
in  the  shade  of  Michael’s  banyan  tree,  we 
learned  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  Father 
Francais’  apostolate  in  this  very  compound. 

For  several  months  after  Father  Francais’  ar¬ 
rival  at  Tausalpara, 
visitors,  so  we  were 
told,  kept  coming  to 
see  the  priest  and  to 
learn  about  “adi 
dliormo,”  the  primi¬ 
tive  religion.  One 
chief  walked  twenty 
miles  and  swam  fif- 
t  e  e  n  intervening 
rivers  to  be  instructed 
at  Tausalpara.  The 
five  Garos  who  had 
visited  Dacca  helped 
much  as  volunteer 
catechists  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  new  mission. 

The  missionary 
faced  a  most  arduous 
task.  He  had  neither  house  for  himself  nor 
Chapel  for  his  Master.  Plainly  the  erection 
of  a  residence  and  a  chapel  was  urgent.  A 
few  hundred  bamboos  and  some  thatch 
would  suffice.  The  Father  then  gave  the 
example  and,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years, 
set  to  work  himself.  The  people,  too,  were  with 
him  and,  thanks  to  their  co-operation,  the  work 
was  speedily  done.  In  a  few  weeks  two  modest 
structures  were  added  to  the  village.  One 
counted  two  rooms,  20  feet  by  14  feet.  It  came 
to  be  called  “The  Presbytery.”  The  second 
room  was  used  by  a  Brother.  The  other  struc¬ 
ture,  surmounted  by  a  white  Cross,  was  for  the 
sheltering  of  the  King  of  Kings.  It  held  200 
persons.  All  the  furnishings  were  made  on  the 
spot,  the  missionary  himself  having  built  the 
altar. 

Twenty-one  Garos  were  baptized  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Joseph,  March  19,  1913.  The  ceremony 
was  very  impressive,  both  for  the  baptized  and 
for  those  who  could  read  the  joy  on  the  faces  of 


The  Garo  at  Home.  He  Builds  His  House  of  Bamboo 
and  Thatch  on  Piers,  Which  Range  from  Four  to  Twelve 
Feet  in  Height. 
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the  neophytes.  Then,  naturally  enough,  many  « 
showed  themselves  anxious  to  enjoy  such  grace 
and  happiness,  but  there  was  before  them  a  seri¬ 
ous  preparation.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  to  these  poor  people,  in 
words  they  understand,  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
Their  religion  is  scarcely  anything  but  a  system 
built  up  about  the  native  medicine-man.  Sick¬ 
ness  and  pain  come  from  the  devil;  but  from 
which  one?  This  is  the  secret  which  belongs 
to  the  medicine  man.  If  the  sickness  is  not 
severe,  the  sacrifice  of  a  hen  is  enough  to  appease 
the  angry  demon.  If  serious,  it  is  then  a  more 
powerful  devil  who  exacts  the  holocaust  of  a 
goat  or  of  a  pig. 

As  the  months  passed,  grace  was  ever  active. 

A  visitation  of  cholera  gave  the  missionary  his 
chance  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  by  healing  the 
sick  and  by  burying  the  dead  whom  the  pagans 
abandoned  in  terror.  Father  Francais  actually 
slept  in  the  same  hut  one  night  with  the  corpse 
of  a  cholera  patient  who  died  with  the  waters 
of  Baptism  fresh  on  his  brow.  Thus,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  gradually  consolidated  his  work. 

The  Garos  mission  numbered  about  400 
Catholics  and  many  more  Catechumens,  when, 
after  four  years,  the  apostolate  of  Father  Fran¬ 
cais  was  cut  short  by  a  tragic  incident.  The 
veteran’s  eyes  were  failing,  and  in  the  process  of 


weeding  his  garden  he  one  day  reached  for 
what  he  thought  was  a  green  weed.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  poisonous  serpent  which  stung  the 
hand  of  God’s  anointed.  At  once  the  hand  be¬ 
gan  to  swell.  Father  Francais  called  for  his 
converts,  consumed  all  the  sacred  species  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  prepared  for  death.  The  life  of 
the  missionary  was,  however,  spared  several 
months  by  the  crude  surgery  of  jungle  quacks, 
who  laid  bare  the  very  bones  of  the  priest’s  arm 
from  shoulder  to  hand. 

Father  Harel  of  Maine,  an  all-round  athlete, 
was  sent  to  Ranikong.  I  have  seen  this  mission¬ 
ary’s  giant  frame  tremble  like  a  leaf,  during  one 
of  his  monthly  attacks  of  fever.  But  he  holds 
the  fortress,  and  glorious  have  been  the  results 
of  his  apostolate. 

Father  Harel,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Dutt,  a  brilliant,  high-caste,  and  devoted  con¬ 
vert,  who  was  formerly  a  Baptist  catechist,  has 
opened  up  two  new  centers,  one  at  Haluaghat, 
the  other  at  Daripani.  The  first  is  twenty,  and 
the  second  forty  miles  from  Ranikong.  There 
are  altogether  some  six  chapels  and  schools  in 
this  mission  district.  But  these  do  not  suffice 
for  the  crowds  who  are  asking  for  instruction. 
Hence,  Father  Harel  has  adopted  the  Catechu- 
menate  idea.  He  sends  children  who  cannot  be 
reached  by  existing  schools  to  a  well-established 


A  Traveling  Dispensary  of  Sister  Catechists  of  Mary  Immaculate  Headed  for  the  Garo  Hills. 
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Perhaps  the  Most  Solidly  Built  of  Our  Mission  Centers,  at  Solepur,  is  Grouped  in  the  Shade  of  Mango  Trees. 


center  like  Toomiliah  or  Bandurah.  Here,  in 
a  deeply  Catholic  atmosphere,  pagan  children 
are  instructed,  baptized,  and  prepared  for  mis¬ 
sion  service  as  priests,  brothers,  sisters,  or  lay 
catechists  and  teachers. 

Last  Christmas  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Catechumenate  and  the  students  of  Father 
Delaunay’s  Apostolic  School  spent  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  in  their  native  villages.  So  pro¬ 
found  was  the  effect  of  their  presence  that  whole 
villages  have  asked  for  instruction  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion. 

After  visiting  our  largest  mission  center 
at  Toomiliah  and  our  newest  mission  out¬ 
post  in  the  Garos  Hills,  I  came  back  to  Dacca 
to  arrange  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Goa  where  the 
miraculously  preserved  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  was  exposed  for  public  veneration  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December,  1922,  and  where 
the  Catholic  All-India  Congress  was  in  session. 
My  genial  companion  on  this  3,000-mile  tour 
was  Father  John  Hennessy,  C.  S.  C.  As  I 
have  described  this  pilgrimage  elsewhere,  I 
shall  take  it  up  here  only  at  the  point  where  I 
returned  to  Bengal,  six  weeks  later.  The  long 
delay  was  due  to  an  acute  case  of  enteric  fever 
which  I  contracted  in  Southern  India,  whither 
I  went  from  Goa  to  visit  the  Syriac  Christians, 
four  dioceses  of  Indian  Catholics  who  have  their 
own  bishops,  priests,  sisters,  schools,  colleges, 
etc.  They  claim  descent  from  converts  made 
by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  I  was  amazed  and 


pleased  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  these  Chris¬ 
tians  who  modeled  so  many  of  their  new  under¬ 
takings  upon  Catholic  activities  in  America. 
Here  I  took  fever,  which  grew  so  violent  that  on 
reaching  Calcutta  I  registered  at  a  hospital. 

When  at  length  I  was  able  to  perambulate 
with  a  cane,  a  pressing  invitation  from  Father 
Delaunay  urged  me  to  board  a  night  train  from 
Calcutta.  This  deposited  Father  Hennessy  and 
myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Here  we  took  a  tramp  steamer 
which,  within  six  hours,  brought  us  to  Minat, 
on  the  Ganges,  a  small  station  some  three  miles 
from  Father  Delaunay’s  jungle  habitat. 

My  old  friend,  Brother  Joachim,  was  there 
to  meet  us  with  a  “Doolie,”  a  sort  of  cage  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  middle  of  a  long  bamboo 
pole,  carried  by  men  of  the  “Doolie”  caste.  In 
this  contrivance  I  was  carried  through  rice 
fields,  swamps,  and  jungles  to  my  destination. 

Father  Delaunay,  with  his  Apostolic  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Brother  Walter,  with  his  600  high 
school  lads,  gave  me  a  royal  welcome  and  a 
clean  bed,  with  real  white  sheets,  the  first  I  had 
seen  in  India.  The  wholesome  sight  of  the  bed 
alone  started  the  process  of  recuperation  full 
speed.  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  white  sheets, 
however,  for  only  two  brief  days,  when  Father 
Delaunay  came  to  me  and  announced  the  forth¬ 
coming  arrival  of  Bishop  Legrand,  and  in  a 
rather  apologetic  tone  insinuated  that  I  might 
be  asked  to  give  up  the  sheets. 
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Pagan  Garo  Girls  at  the  Golla  Catechumenate. 

"By  all  means,  let  the  Bishop  have  the 
sheets,”  was  my  cheerful  reply.  "Well,”  said 
Father  Delaunay,  "it  is  not  precisely  that  1 
need  the  sheets  for  the  Bishop’s  bed.  I  have 
another  use  for  them.  I — -I  might  as  well  tell 
you  frankly  that  the  sheets  are  Bandurah’s  only 
white  cloth  suitable  for  the  Episcopal  table.” 

The  next  morning  Bishop  Legrand  arrived 
with  Father  Blin,  by  country  boat.  It  meant 
a  trip  of  17  hours  on  the  flat  of  their  backs,  un¬ 
der  a  low-lying  bamboo  matting  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  scorching  sun  and  pelting  rain, 
alternately.  The  Bishop  had  come  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  widely  heralded  function,  “the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Christian  Sannyasi  (ascetic).” 
Father  Mascarenhas,  our  first  native-born  priest, 
was  to  make  his  perpetual  vows  as  a  priest  of 
Holy  Cross.  The  controlling  religious  influence 
of  the  ascetic  in  India  brought  to  the  ceremony 
an  immense  throng  of  Hindu  and  Moham¬ 
medan  professors,  students,  and  plain  folks 
from  the  surrounding  villages.  Father  Delau¬ 
nay  preached  an  English  masterpiece  and 
Father  Mascarenhas  spoke  as  eloquently  in 
Bengalee  to  a  thrilled  audience.  The  departure 
of  his  Lordship  ended  the  festivities,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  the  visitation  of  Bandurah,  Golla,  and 
Solepur. 

These  three  mission  centers  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  for  three  reasons:  they  are  comparatively 
close  to  one  another;  they  are  composed  of  a 
unique  class  of  Christians,  and  they  are  located 
in  the  most  typical  part  of  Eastern  Bengal. 


Only  one  mile  separates  Bandurah  from  Golla, 
Vhile  Solepur  is  20  miles  distant. 

The  2,660  Christians  of  Golla  are  largely 
the  descendants  of  Christian  converts  made  by 
Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Besides  these  three  mission  centers,  which 
are  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Cross  missionaries,  there  are  some  six  dis¬ 
tinctly  Portuguese  mission  centers  within  the 
Dacca  diocese.  One  of  them,  Hashnabad,  with 
its  3,000  Christians,  is  only  three  miles  from 
Golla.  Another  Church,  that  of  Tesgon,  near 
Dacca,  is  the  oldest  Christian  monument  in 
Eastern  Bengal.  One  of  its  tombs  bears  the  date 
June  7,  1714.  These  six  Portuguese  missions 
are  to  this  day  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Mylapore,  near  Madras, 
some  1,500  miles  southward.  This  singular 
presence  of  Portuguese-controlled  missions 
within  the  limits  of,  and  yet  exempt  from, 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Dacca,  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  known  in 
Indian  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  Padroado 
question.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  other 
dioceses,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Trichinopoly. 

The  Church  and  rectory  at  Solepur  are  two 
recently  constructed  pacca  buildings,  with  red 
tile  roofs.  A  large  reservoir  for  water,  called 
a  tank,  has  been  dug  in  front  of  the  missioD 
house. 

The  missionary  in  charge  of  this  station  is 
the  veteran  of  the  whole  field,  the  Rev.  Father 
Lafont,  C.  S.  C.  He  has  a  genius  for  Bangali 
idioms,  and  is  often  called  upon  to  conduct 
missions  in  other  centers,  even  in  Calcutta.  Be- 
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sides  caring  for  his  900  Cath¬ 
olics  in  Solepur,  he  conducts 
a  unique  apostolate  among 
the  pagans.  Too  feeble  to 
make  long  journeys,  he  em¬ 
ploys  a  Catechist  to  round 
up  Catechumens  and  bring 
them  to  Solepur  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Recently,  he  baptized 
two  leading  Hindus. 

The  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  women  and  children, 
the  husbands  having  left 
home  to  seek  jobs  as  cooks  in 
Calcutta,  England,  and  on 
steamship  lines.  Many  mere  boys  break  away 
from  school,  after  one  or  two  years,  and  follow 
their  elders  to  prosperous  kitchens,  to  start  their 
cooking  apprenticeship  as  potato  peelers  and 
dishwashers.  The  men  and  boys  return  to  their 
homes  as  frequently  as  possible,  because  the 
Bengalee  family  ties  are  strong  and  beautiful. 

The  Golla.  mission  is  in  the  midst  of  some 
twelve  villages,  the  largest  being  Buxanagore 
where  a  new  Church  is  now  building.  It  was 
in  these  mission  centers  that  I  realized  the  fact 
that  in  Bengal  there  are  no  villages  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  that  term.  By 
a  kind  of  analogy  to  our  village  system,  neigh¬ 
boring  baris  are  called  a  village,  chiefly  for 


administrative  purposes.  The 
bari  in  Bengal  is  the  unit  of 
society.  It  is  a  cluster  of 
homes  built  on  the  same 
earthen  mound  which  varies 
in  height  with  the  high  water 
line.  During  the  summer 
monsoon  rains,  practically 
all  the  land  of  the  mission 
is  inundated  from  three  feet 
in  the  northern  section  of 
the  mission,  to  thirty-five 
feet  in  the  southern  regions 
of  the*  Ganges  Delta.  The 
bari  is  almost  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mango,  banana,  coconut,  and  palm 
trees,  with  the  rice  fields  in  the  meadows  below. 
The  father  builds  the  first  hut.  Then  as  each 
son  marries,  another  hut  is  built  for  the  newly¬ 
weds  and  their  growing  families.  Since  people 
marry  young,  and  as  some  live  to  advanced 
years,  some  baris  number  hundreds  of  persons. 
Usually,  however,  the  bari  counts  about  eight 
families. 

The  father  rules  the  bari  in  patriarchal  sim¬ 
plicity.  Seldom  have  I  seen  elsewhere  the  beau¬ 
tiful  devotion  of  children  to  parents  and  of 
parents  to  their  offspring.  The  father  must 
provide  for  all  in  his  bari ,  and  to  that  end  all 
the  wage  earners  within  his  jurisdiction  turn 


The  Patriarch  of  Solepur. 


The  Sisters  and  Their  Bengali  Pupils  of  the  Golla  Mission. 
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in  their  earnings  to  the  father.  More  usually 
all  the  hands  in  the  bari  help  to  cultivate  the 
meagre  family  land.  The  mother  has  special 
charge  of  the  women  folks,  though  ordinarily 
she  rules  as  queen  of  the  bari,  dictating  even 
the  fiats  of  the  father.  The  mother-in-law  fur¬ 
nishes  the  fun  in  every  comic  drama,  but  where 
the  mother  of  one  of  these  patriarchal  families 
is  wise  and  industrious  the  bari  is  a  happy  one. 

At  Golla  a  new  pacca  (rough  brick  covered 
with  stucco)  Church,  seating  about  750  per¬ 
sons,  was  in  process  of  construction.  It  will  cost 
almost  $3,000,  and  the  people  of  the  mission 
have  already  contributed  about  $1,000.  The 
priest’s  house  is  made  of  teak  beams,  barra 
(bamboo  matting)  walls,  and  corrugated  iron 
roofing.  The  old  Church,  with  tile  roof  and 
corrugated  iron  walls,  was  given  to  the  Sisters. 

The  Sisters’  house  was  turned  into  a  school. 
There  are  four  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  in  this  school.  Two  of  them  are  native 
Bengalese.  The  Sisters  teach  all  the  girls  and 
only  the  boys  in  the  first  grade  from  Golla  and 
the  surrounding  villages.  Boys  in  higher 
grades  are  taught  in  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  of  Brother  Walter’s  High  School,  which 
is  about  one  mile  distant.  At  Buxanogore,  Mass 
is  celebrated  twice  a  month,  and  its  Catholics 
have  their  own  school,  and  a  new  Catholic 


A  Bengalee  Madonna  and  Child — Symbol  of  Intense 
Parental  and  Filial  Love. 


Smoking  a  Bengali  Dudeen. 


Church  is  being  constructed.  The  Christians 
have  already  contributed  almost  $1,000  for  the 
Church.  When  one  realizes  that  the  average 
wage  is  about  $5  a  month,  the  admirable  char¬ 
acter  of  native  support  is  understood. 

The  three  most  important  missionary  works 
to  the  pagan  at  Golla  are,  the  mission  to  the 
fisherman,  the  medical  dispensary,  and  the 
girls’  Catechumenate.  The  two  last  named  are 
conducted  by  the  Sisters.  Through  the  medical 
apostolate  alone  more  than  150  persons  were 
baptized  last  year.  The  girls’  Catechumenate 
was  only  recently  moved  to  Golla  from  Father 
Brooks’  establishment  at  Toomiliah.  Here 
pagan  children  from  the  Garo  Hills  are  brought 
to  be  taught,  baptized,  and  trained  as  Catholics 
in  a  thoroughly  Catholic  center.  The  Garo 
Hill  mission  is  only  of  very  recent  date,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for 
solid  training  in  Catholic  life.  The  Garo  par¬ 
ents  gladly  give  their  children  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  After  Baptism,  the  children  continue 
their  studies,  some  to  become  Sisters,  others  lay 
teachers  and  Catechists. 

Father  Matthew  Kearns  from  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  is  in  charge  of  the  Golla  Mission 
Center. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Missions  of  the  South 


FEBRUARY,  at  least  after  sundown,  is  still 
cool  in  Dacca.  Accordingly,  my  bathrobe 
made  me  feel  altogether  comfortable  as  I  walked 
with  Father  Le  Pailleur  from  the  mission  house 
to  the  steamer  ghat  (landing)  on  the  Buriganga 
River.  It  is  only  a  five-minute  walk.  The 
mali  (the  all-around  man)  carried  my  lunch 
basket  and  bedding. 

The  steamer  had 
already  docked,  and 
we  went  at  once  on 
board  to  examine  the 
first-class  cabin 
which,  through 
courtesy,  is  given  to 
missionaries  for  a 
second-class  ticket. 

The  cabin  was  one  of 
six.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  square  and 
faced  the  breeze.  I 
made  my  own  bed  on 
a  rather  crude  rope 
mattress.  The  whis¬ 
tle  then  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  my  compan¬ 
ion  to  leave  the  boat, 
and  I  was  soon 
launched  on  a  twen¬ 
ty-four  hour  voyage  to  Barisal,  the  headquarters 
of  our  mission  in  the  Ganges  Delta.  A  stiff 
breeze  and  a  cool  night  soon  lured  my  tired 
limbs  to  sleep,  which  even  the  customary  shout¬ 
ing,  in  the  operation  of  docking  at  the  stations 
along  the  river,  could  not  disturb. 

The  next  morning  I  found  myself  in  a  vast 
expanse  of  mighty  rivers  and  in  an  intricate  net¬ 
work  of  waterways  which  characterize  the  delta 
region  of  the  lower  Ganges.  Two  of  the  world’s 
largest  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
meet  twenty  miles  west  of  Dacca  and  form  the 
Megna  River,  which  is  eight  miles  wide.  The 
Megna  breaks  up  into  a  hundred  turbulent  chan¬ 
nels  which  carry  a  tremendous  volume  of  water 
to  the  sea.  Pour  of  these  channels  are  three 


miles  wide.  As  it  was  the  dry  season,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  land  was  visible.  In  the  rainy  season, 
from  June  to  October,  the  waters  rise  from  three 
to  thirty  feet  high.  Hence,  the  ancestral  home¬ 
steads  ( baris )  of  the  Ganges  Delta  rise  from 
six  to  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  rice  fields.  I  also  observed  that  the  baris 

were  more  isolated 
than  in  the  northern 
part  of  Bengal,  some¬ 
times  by  great  moats 
and  more  often  by 
distance.  This  isola¬ 
tion  may  explain 
some  striking  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  these  delta 
people:  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  of 
family  feuds.  The 
training  of  cobras  to 
kill  an  enemy  is  a 
well-known  art.  The 
ferocious,  sudden, 
and  unbridled  out¬ 
burst  of  passion,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  these  peo¬ 
ple,  has  no  doubt 
been  much  exagger¬ 
ated,  yet  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  assertion.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  “the  men  of  the  Bliati  Des  (tidal 
country)  are  very  passionate.”  These  character¬ 
istics  have  also  been  attributed  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  sudden,  frequent  and  nerve-racking 
cataclysms  of  nature :  rivers  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  their  course,  eating  the  land  in  some  parts 
and  building  it  up  in  others;  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes  and  periodic  storm-waves 
which  sweep  from  the  bay  on  the  wings  of 
hurricanes  in  successive  walls  of  water  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  In  the  last  storm- 
wave  of  five  years  ago,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  people  were  drowned. 

I  also  noticed  that  along  the  banks  of  all  these 
waterways  the  land  was  high  and  sloped  gradu- 


Father  Nanni  Taming  Inhabitants  of  Jungle. 
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Father  Norkauer’s  Home,  Although  it  Rises  Thirty  Feet  Above  the  Rice 
Fields,  is  Flooded  During  the  Rainy  Season. 


ally  away  from  the  river,  forming  a  bhil  (a 
great  swamp)  wherever  any  area  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  streams.  The  higher  elevation  of 
the  river  banks  is  due  to  the  silt  which  the  in¬ 
undations  of  the  rainy  season  deposit  against 
these  obstructions. 

I  had  a  whole  day  to  observe  these  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  waterlogged  land,  and  at 
nightfall  the  steamer  approached  our  destina¬ 
tion,  Barisal,  the  headquarters  of  the  Backer- 
gung  District.  As  we  entered  the  well-lighted 
harbor,  we  passed  outgoing  steamers  bound  for 
Calcutta  and  Chittagong,  and  our  searchlight 
revealed  a  palm-girt  beach  and  large  vessels 
lying  at  anchor.  We  had  hardly  docked  when 
Father  Nanni,  with  several  catechists  at  his 
heels,  came  aboard  to  welcome  me  to  Barisal. 
We  walked,  it  seemed  but  a  few  blocks,  to  the 
mission  house  on  a  metal  road  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  and  amid  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  bustle  of  a  town  of 
some  forty  thousand  people. 

The  scintillating  glow  of  the 
tropical  moon  brought  out 
every  detail  of  the  delicate 
lines  of  the  Barisal  church  and 
the  solidity  of  the  mission 
house  whose  soft  whiteness 
contrasted  sharply  with  the 
green  of  swaying  coconut  trees 
and  of  well  kept  grass.  The 
whole  mission  plant  was 
built  by  the  Brown  family,  a 
moderately  wealthy  English 


Catholic  household,  which  has 
large  land  holdings  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  As  the  capital  of  a  civil 
district  and  as  the  center  of  a 
brisk  river  traffic,  Barisal  has 
a  number  of  officials,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Indian.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  population  is  so  largely 
made  up  of  this  class  that  in 
comparison  the  Bengalee  peas¬ 
ants  seem  few.  Announce¬ 
ments  and  sermons  are  made 
both  in  English  and  Bengalee. 

The  veteran  missionary  in 
charge  of  this  station  is  Father 
Nanni,  perhaps  the  most 
gentle  and  most  kindly  priest 
I  have  ever  chanced  to  meet.  He  rules  his  so- 
called  “elite”  with  a  halo  of  smiles  and  a  unique 
patois  that  blends  a  naive  mixture  of  more  than 
one  language  into  a  single  sentence.  On  Father 
Nanni’s  arrival  in  Bengal,  there  were  only  five 
priests  in  the  mission.  He  was  immediately  sent 
to  a  dilapidated  bamboo  hut  in  Gournadi,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Barisal,  to  get  on  as 
best  he  could.  As  Father  Nanni  spoke 
neither  English  nor  Bengalee,  he  could  con¬ 
verse  with  absolutely  no  one.  He  sat  down 
on  the  mud  floor  of  his  miserable  quarters,  and 
things  were  mighty  blue  for  the  fresh  recruit. 
As  night  came  on  he  lighted  a  candle,  pulled 
out  his  flute,  and  drowned  his  homesickness 
in  the  music  of  sunny  Italy.  During  my  visit 
the  old  missionary,  with  seventy  years  to  his 
credit,  was  induced  to  give  me  a  concert  of 
his  .jungle  music.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 


Typical  Catechists  of  the  Delta  Region.  They  Prepare  the  Way  for  the 
Missionary  into  the  Hearts  of  their  Countrymen. 
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play  “such”  classical  pieces  as  one  hears  only 
at  Academy  commencements. 

Barisal  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Baptist  Missions.  Both  societies  have 
excellent  boarding  and  training  schools  for 
their  native  young  people.  The  Oxford  sisters, 
by  their  charitable  dispensary  and  by  their 
mortified  lives  (they  go  about  barefoot)  have 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  people. 
The  good  work  of  Protestant  sisters  only 
emphasizes  the  crying  need  for  Catho¬ 
lic  sisters  who  have,  however,  not  yet 
been  seen  in  the  delta  region. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Gournadi. 
inquiring  as  to  how  1  could  reach 
that  station  I  was  told  that  it  would 
depend  on  the  moon.  If  the 
moon  were  full  I  could  go  r 
by  boat  to  the  mission 
house,  but  if  it  were  on  the 
wane  I  should  have  to 
walk  from  one  to  three 
miles.  The  riddle  was 
solved  when  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  all  these 
creeks  in  the  delta  region 
are  tidal,  and,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  moon.  I 
boarded  the  steamer  at 
Barisal  at  about  two  p.  m. 
on  February  12th,  and  reached  Gournadi  at 
eight  o’clock.  Here  Father  Desrochers  and 
some  Gournadi  catechists  awaited  me.  The 
mission  itself  is  not  on  the  river.  It  lies  about 
a  mile  inland  and  is  reached  by  a  kahl  (tidal 
creek).  In  a  few  minutes  myself  and  baggage 
were  transferred  to  a  country  boat,  and  Father 
Desrochers  and  I  were  very  soon  lying  on  our 
backs,  bound  for  Gournadi  Mission.  AVe 
reached  it  in  a  half  hour  and  received  a  royal 
welcome  from  Fathers  Chasse  and  De  Montigny, 
the  boarding  school  boys,  and  catechists.  Father 
Desrochers,  a  man  who  has  worn  away  his  hercu¬ 
lean  strength  in  the  marshes  of  Gournadi,  had 
just  finished  a  retreat  to  the  catechists  of  this  sta¬ 
tion  and  those  of  the  neighboring  center,  Nari- 
kelbari.  These  two  stations  are  perhaps  the  live¬ 
liest  of  our  mission,  where  catechists  are  hum¬ 
ming  about  like  bees,  where  big  things  are  do¬ 


ing,  where  we  must  battle  with  Oxfordists  and 
Baptists  and  where  the  people  are  intense  on 
religious  subjects.  As  I  was  still  weak  from  my 
recent  sickness,  I  was  unable  to  walk  to  Narikel- 
bari  (fifteen  miles  through  mud  and  water). 
For  this  reason  Father  Norckauer  came  to  meet 
me  at  Gournadi,  and,  for  three  days,  we  held 
a  regular  convention  of  the  delta  region.  The 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in  this  district 
are  so  great  that  much  of 
the  success  we  have  had  in 
our  mission  is  largely  due 
to  these. 

AVithin  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
there  are  twenty  villages  in  which 
the  one  thousand  Christians  of 
Gournadi  Center  live.  In  twelve 
of  the  villages  there  are  Catholic 
schools,  taught  either  by  the  resi¬ 
dent  catechists  or  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  teacher.  The  Gour¬ 
nadi  and  Narikelbari  mis¬ 
sions  are  our  two  missions 
best  supplied  with  cate¬ 
chists.  There  are  about 
twenty -four  of  these  in  the 
two  missions.  Most  of 
them  were  trained  in  the 
regular  training  school  di¬ 
rected  by  Father  Des¬ 
rochers  whilst  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  functioning  at  Toomiliah. 

A  boarding  school  was  started  by  Father  Hen¬ 
nessey  some  four  years  ago  for  those  Catholic 
boys  from  villages  where  there  was  no  Catho¬ 
lic  school  and  for  the  more  promising  boys  from 
villages  where  a  Catholic  school  existed.  It  is 
from  this  school  that  most  of  the  candidates  in 
the  Apostolic  School  at  Bandurah  have  come. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  more  attractive  group  of 
Indian  children  than  in  this  Gournadi  school. 
Certainly  the  chief  benefit  of  such  a  school  is 
contact  with  more  intense  Catholic  life  than 
can  be  had  in  outlying  villages  where  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  interval  for  Mass  is  once  a 
month.  The  school  was  established  principally 
to  counteract  the  inducements  which  Protestant 
boarding  schools  were  holding  out  to  our  poor 
people. 


Can  Xenia,  Ohio,  Recognize  Her  Native  Son, 
Father  Norckauer ? 
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Beside  the  stipend  for  masses,  the  two  priests 
of  Gournadi  receive  monthly  from  the  mission 
ninety-two  dollars  which  is  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Church  upkeep,  two  dollars;  Catechists, 
forty-six  dollars;  traveling  expenses,  three  dol¬ 
lars  ;  teachers,  three  dollars ;  workmen,  eight 
dollars;  boarding  school,  thirty-two  dollars. 
The  maintenance  of  the  priests  is  paid  out  of 
mass  stipends.  As  I  was  not  strong  enough  to 
go  to  Narikelbari,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Gournadi,  my  only  chance  of  seeing  Father 
Norckauer  in  his  jungle  habitat  was  on  my 
return  trip  to  America. 

Even  more  so  than  Gournadi,  the  Narikelbari 
Mission  is  a  land  of  swamps,  where,  during  the 
monsoon,  the  water  rises  to  the  highest  level  in 
the  mission — between  fifteen  and  forty  feet. 
Accordingly,  the  baris  must  be  constructed  on 
much  higher  earthen  mounds  than  elsewhere. 
The  present  mission  compound  is  elevated  to 
about  thirty  feet  and  covers  perhaps  a  half  acre. 
On  it  stands  the  mission  house,  which  is  built 
of  bamboo,  with  tin  roof  and  wooden  floors. 
The  Chapel  is  constructed  of  the  same  material, 
excepting  only  that  the  floor  is  mud.  There 
are  several  smaller  structures  of  bamboo  walls 
and  thatched  roofs.  One  is  the  rice  bank,  an¬ 
other  a  school,  and  a  third  the  home  of  the 
resident  catechist  teacher.  One  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  country  is  the  never  failing  breeze. 

There  are  about  twelve  catechists,  some  are 


Resident  and  act  as  teachers  and  others  are  travel¬ 
ing  evangelists.  The  Catholic  population  is 
about  seven  hundred.  These  very  poor  people 
are  scattered  in  villages  that  are  from  one  to 
forty-five  miles  distant  from  Narikelbari.  Sick- 
calls  in  the  rainy  season  are  made  by  boat  and 
in  the  dry  season  on  foot  through  mud  and 
water  which  is  often  waist  deep. 

Similar  to  the  co-operative  banks  of  the 
Toomiliah  Mission,  rice  banks  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Father  Norckauer  in  Narikelbari. 
The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  banks 
is,  that  in  the  former  money  is  used  as  capital, 
and  in  the  latter,  rice.  By  means  of  the  rice 
bank,  Father  Norckauer  manages  to  supply  its 
stockholders  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Like  Father  Lievens  of  Choto  Nagpur,  Father 
Norckauer  has  done  much  to  protect  his  people 
from  the  clutches  of  the  money  lender  and  from 
the  unjust  extortions  of  landlords.  His  work 
has  also  attracted  the  pagans  who  often  call 
him  in  as  arbiter  of  their  difficulties.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  committee  of  almost  a  thousand  pagans 
came  to  consult  him  about  some  legal  question 
concerning  their  villages.  He  was  told  that  if 
he  took  up  their  case  with  the  government  that 
they  would  all  take  instructions  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  Father  Norckauer  was  studying  this 
case  while  I  was  in  his  mission.  This  young 
Apostle  from  Ohio  lives  like  a  native,  never 
wearing  shoes  excepting  at  mass,  uses  no  clock 


So  Riotous  is  the  Vegetation  in  the  Ganges  Delta  that  Jungle  Vies  With  Plow  for  Mastery. 
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save  the  birds  and  the  sun,  smokes  only  the 
hooka,  and  conducts  his  mission  with  more 
understanding  than  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere 
in  my  travels  among  the  missions  of  the  Orient. 
The  keenness  of  his  judgment,  the  patient  bear¬ 
ing  of  his  lonely  life  (he  seldom  sees  a  white 
man),  his  progressive  ideas,  and  the  finality  of 
his  decisions  amazed  me. 

Having  visited  almost  all  the  chief  mission 
centers  in  eastern  Bengal,  I  decided  to  tour  west¬ 
ern  Burma  before  the 
heat  of  summer  set 
in.  Accordingly,  on 
Sunday  afternoon, 

February  18th,  I  left 
Dacca  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  our  first  na¬ 
tive  priest,  Father 
Mascarenhas,  for  our 
missions  in  Arakan, 

Burma.  My  genial 
companion  was  re¬ 
turning  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  after  an  absence 
of  several  years  from 
general  headquarters. 

The  missionary  ob¬ 
viously  took  full  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
for  shopping  at  Dacca.  The  surplus  baggage 
which  his  vigilant  eyes  could  not  guard  was 
entrusted  to  me,  two  porous  drinking  jars  (they 
alone  keep  water  cool  in  this  iceless  land)  and 
a  new  lantern.  Knowing  what  these  conve¬ 
niences  would  mean  to  a  lonely  missionary  in 
his  jungle  retreat,  I  gave  them  priority  in  my 
attention,  and  after  two  weeks  of  bumps  and 
jars,  one  jar  reached  its  destination. 

We  went  alternately  by  train  and  boat  to  Chit¬ 
tagong,  arriving  early  the  next  morning.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  “homey”  sensation  that  came 
over  me  as  I  saw  Father  Boulay  in  cassock  and 
birretta  speeding  to  the  depot  on  his  bicycle  to 
welcome  us.  We  had  time  only  to  say  mass  at 
this  mission  station,  and  immediately  boarded 
the  steamer  for  Akyab.  The  voyage  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  was  just  twenty-four  hours. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  proved  a  novel 
sight  to  one  accustomed  to  the  flat  stretches  and 
marshy  lowlands  of  Bengal.  On  one  side,  rose 
hills,  carpeted  with  giant  trees;  on  the  other, 


lay  a  smooth  white  strand,  strewn  here  and 
there  with  dark  rocks  on  which  the  waves  broke 
in  ceaseless  murmurs. 

Not  only  the  landscape  but  also  the  people 
are  quite  different  from  Bengalee  equivalents. 
Mongolian  elements  predominate  in  the  faces 
of  the  Burmese,  who  dress,  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  in  closely  fitting  jackets  and  long,  many- 
colored,  loose  skirts  which  are  tucked  in  and 
belted  at  the  waist.  The  skirt  hangs  in  grace¬ 
ful  folds  from  the 
waist.  The  most 
striking  color  effects 
are  much  sought  af  ter. 
The  Indian  turban  is 
replaced  by  a  colorful 
silken  band.  The 
girls  bob  their  hair  in 
a  style  called  pine¬ 
apple  cut.  All  women 
wear  yellow  flowers 
in  their  hair  and 
smoke  cheroots  a  foot 
long.  The  language, 
religion,  and  morals 
also  differ  noticeably 
from  those  of  the 
Bengalee.  In  religion  the  Burmese  are  Bud¬ 
dhists,  whereas  Bengalese  are  either  Hindus  or 
Mohammedans.  Among  the  Burmese  of  Ara¬ 
kan,  the  women  do  practically  all  the  work, 
while  the  chief  occupation  of  the  men  seems  to 
be  smoking  opium.  From  the  material  point 
of  view,  the  Burman  is  a  happy  mortal :  he  has 
few  wants,  and  gets  somebody  else  to  supply  him 
with  these.  Morals  are  very  loose,  divorce  fright¬ 
fully  prevalent,  and  ignorance  appalling.  The 
hill  tribes,  however,  are  quite  different :  in  reli¬ 
gion  they  are  Animists,  but  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome  morally,  and  are  an  alert,  hardwork¬ 
ing,  and  independent  lot.  It  is  these  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Chins,  who  are  calling  us.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Catholic  population  of  Akyab  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people.  Of  these,  eighty 
are  teachers  or  students  at  Holy  Cross  High 
School  and  St.  Ann’s  Convent.  The  sixty  others 
live  in  the  city,  but  their  number  is  always 
changing,  by  reason  of  their  being  transferred 
to  other  places.  The  remainder  are  scattered  in 
small  towns,  some  sixty,  eighty,  and  even  one 


The  Rugged  Entrance  to  Akyab  Harbor — Looking 
to  Sea 
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Our  Mission  Bungalow  at  Sandoway,  with  Yoma  Mountains 

in  Distance 


hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  headquarters. 
The  Akyab  mission  house  is,  next  to  the  new 
one  now  building  in  Dacca,  the  finest  in  the 
mission.  There  are  at  least  twelve  large  rooms 
in  it,  and  it  is  intended  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  whole  Arakan  mission.  The  church  is  built 
of  ironwood,  which  alone  resists  the  devouring 
white  ant  of  India  and  Burma.  There  are  also 
an  ironwood  church  and  a  room  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Kyaukpyu,  sixty  miles  distant. 

A  description  of  Holy  Cross  High  School  and 
Saint  Ann’s  Convent  will  be  reserved  for  our 
final  chapter  on  the  missions.  The  former  is 
conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  and 
the  latter  by  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Missions. 

The  only  hospital  in  western  Burma  is  lo¬ 
cated  also  at  Akyab.  During  my  visit  the  first 
negotiations  for  American  missionary  nurses  for 
this  hospital  were  initiated  by  Colonel  Brayne, 
the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Akyab.  Happily,  the 
nurses  have  been  secured,  and  all 
necessary  permissions  and  plans  have 
been  0.  K’d.  Four  nurses,  accord¬ 
ingly,  have  left  this  year  for  Bengal 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  medical 
apostolate. 

There  is  not  much  prospect  of  con¬ 
version  immediately  in  the  city  of 
Akyab  itself.  The  morals  are  very 
loose  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  Buddhists,  Hindus,  or  Mussul¬ 
mans.  The  Buddhists  resist  Catho- 
lict  advances.  Owing  to  the  absence 


of  caste,  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight  that  they  are  easily  con¬ 
verted,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Inasmuch  as  practically  all  the 
higher  education  in  Burma  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  missionaries,  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  we  are  looking  to  these 
institutions  to  break  down  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  helpful  to¬ 
wards  conversion  our  schools  and 
medical  apostolate  will  be. 

There  is  more  and  even  bright 
hope  of  success  in  the  hill  tribes, 
which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Arakan,  particularly  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  districts.  Besides  the  evangelization  of  the 
Chins,  which  is  now  in  full  swing  in  southern 
Arakan,  there  are  many  tribes  in  northern  Ara¬ 
kan,  notably  the  Mros  and  Kwemis,  who  are 
begging  us  to  send  missionaries.  For  this  work, 
at  least  one  or  two  missionaries  are  required. 
So  far,  not  much  has  been  done  among  them, 
since  the  missionary  in  Akyab,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  must  say  Mass  for  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  is  not  able  to  live  among  the  mountain 
tribes  sufficiently  long  to  win  their  confidence 
and  to  learn  their  language. 

On  Saturday  morning  early  Father  Masca- 
renhas  and  myself  left  Akyab  by  the  weekly 
launch  for  Sandoway,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Chin  mission.  The  only  cabin  in  the  boat  was 
graciously  given  to  us  for  our  sixty-hour  voyage 
on  broad  rivers,  through  deep  tidal  creeks,  and 
over  quiet  bays  that  surpassed  in  beauty  and 
color  the  far-famed  inland  sea  of  Japan. 


The  Attractive  Ironwood  Chapel  at  Akyab 
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Fr.  Faineau 


During  the  two  hours’ 
stop  at  Kyaukpyu  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  we  said  Mass 
in  one  of  our  mission  chap¬ 
els.  It  took  us  until  the 
following  Monday  at  noon 
to  reach  our  destination, 
just  ten  miles  from  San- 
doway.  During  the  dry 
season  the  launch  cannot 
complete  the  trip  to  San- 
doway.  One  of  my  fel¬ 
low  students  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  Father 
Faineau,  was  there  with  a 
bullock  cart  to  greet  us 
and  to  carry  us  to  Sando- 
way.  Here  we  have  a 
bungalow  perched  high  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Sandoway  River,  with  the  Yoma  Mountain 
ranges  in  the  distance.  The  chapel  in  this  bun¬ 
galow  serves  as  a  church  for  the  two 
Catholic  families  of  the  town.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  bunga¬ 
low,  however,  is  its  use  as  an  apos¬ 
tolic  school  for  Burma. 

Sandoway!  is  the  headquarters 
of  our  Chin  mission,  not  because 
most  of  our  Christians  live  there, 
but  rather  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district, 
the  only  place  where  we  can  procure 
food  supplies  for  all  our  southern 
kan  missions,  the  location  of  our  Burmese  Apos¬ 
tolic  School,  and  the  only  city  in  southern  Ara- 
kan  that  is  in  weekly  communication  with 
Akyab  through  most  of  the  year.  Sandoway 
is  also  the  center  from  which  other  large  vil¬ 
lages,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  which 
are  calling  for  us,  can  be  reached.  Father 
Mascarenhas,  our  Holy  Cross  native  priest,  is 
the  first  to  be  stationed  here.  It  is  less  than  a 
year  ago  since  he  was  first  appointed.  He  will 
direct  the  Burmese  apostolics,  who  attend  the 
government  school,  and  visit  the  villages  in 
this  area.  In  his  absence,  an  older  catechist 
will  direct  the  students. 

The  mission  bungalow  at  Sandoway  is  built 
of  ironwood,  on  high  piers,  as  is  the  customary 
construction  in  Burma.  The  property  was  do¬ 


A  Burma  Belle 


Ara- 


nated  by  government  and  the  house  was  bought 
for  the  nominal  price  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  from  a  retiring  government  official. 

Early  Wednesday  morning,  on  February 
28th,  Father  Faineau  and  myself  left  by  bullock 
cart  for  Chaungtha.  It  was  a  five-day  trip 
through  jungles  and  over  rivers.  For  much  of 
the  journey,  our  road  lay  along  the  sea  whose 
ceaseless  murmuring  could  always  be  heard  even 
when  its  breakers  could  not  be  seen.  We  spent 
the  night  at  government  Dak  bungalows  which 
are  placed  on  the  highway  at  intervals  of  ten 
miles.  These  were  very  comfortable.  The 
crossing  of  one  of  the  rivers  was  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  was  here  that  Father  Mascarenhas’  bul¬ 
lock  was  attacked  by  an  alligator.  So  badly  was 
the  animal  done  up  that  it  had  to  be  killed. 
As  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  our  boatmen  con¬ 
stantly  asked  questions  of  other  boatmen  pass¬ 
ing  by.  I  learned  that  the  question  was,  “Where 
are  the  alligators?” 

On  our  arrival  in  Chaungtha,  the 
little  girls,  dressed  smartly  in  bright 
colors  and  with  dazzling  Burmese 
umbrellas,  came  to  meet  us  with 
flowers,  while  the  men  refreshed 
our  parching  lips  with  coconut 
water.  The  village  is  entirely 
Catholic,  excepting  only  two  houses, 
that  of  the  American  Baptist 
preacher  and  his  janitor,  an  apostate 
Catholic.  The  people  brought  us  pres¬ 
ents,  rice,  watermelons, 
home-made  cigars,  eggs, 
chickens,  ducks,  etc.  We 
had  a  hard  time  breaking 
away  from  our  admiring- 


throng 


long- 


enough  to 


take  a  dip  in  the  sea,  for 
even  this  ceremony  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  these  children 
of  the  jungle.  There  were 
many  communions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  Mass,  and  it 
was  edifying  to  see  these 
converts  pray  to  the  living 
God  on  the  same  spot 
where  eight  years  before 
they  had  worshipped  de¬ 
mons.  I  preached  in 


Catechist  Abraham 
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Main  Street  of  Chaungtha,  Center  of  Chin  Mission  and  Now  a  Catholic  Village. 


English  which  the  catechists  translated,  sen¬ 
tence  for  sentence. 

Father  Faineau  has  been  working  this  section 
alone  till  three  years  ago,  when  Father  Mas- 
carenlias  came  to  help  him.  This  year  another 
veteran  has  entered  the  field,  Father  Lazarus. 
The  isolation  of  Chaungtha  from  Bengal  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  is  complete. 
It  takes  four  weeks  to  receive  an  answer  to  a 
letter  written  from  Chaungtha  to  Dacca  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  communication  is  best. 
During  the  rainy  season  communications  are 
interrupted  for  almost  five  months.  Yet,  in 
this  isolated  section  are  some  of  our  brightest 
prospects.  Whole  villages  are  begging  us  to 
come  to  them.  At  present,  in  the  Sando- 
Avay  district  alone,  fourteen  villages  are  calling 
us.  These  villages  represent  at  least  one  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  We  could  have  any  number  of 
converts  if  we  had  the  men  and  money  to  send 
to  the  Chins  and  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Arakan 
and  of  the  Chittagong  hill  tracts.  Some  of 
these  tribes  have  never  seen  a  white  man,  and 
no  missionary,  not  even  the  alert  Baptists  from 
America,  have  penetrated  some  districts. 

The  prospects  are  also  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  people  and  government  will  help  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  churches,  schools, 
and  teachers.  The  government  gives  land  and 
timber  grants,  and  will  pay  the  salary  of  regis¬ 
tered  teachers.  For  example,  the  church,  the 


school,  and  mission  house  at  Chaungtha  are 
built  on  land  donated  by  government,  and  the 
timber  used  in  construction  was  also  given  by 
government  for  religious  purposes.  Father 
Faineau  was  obliged  to  hire  an  elephant  to  drag 
the  iron  wood  logs  in  from  the  jungles,  and  the 
timber  was  sawed  into  boards  by  his  Christians. 
The  people  of  Chaungtha  supply  the  mission¬ 
ary  and  catechist  with  rice  and,  on  special  oc¬ 
casions,  with  other  articles  of  food.  The  idea 
of  giving  alms  is  highly  developed  throughout 
the  whole  Burmese  world  by  the  Buddhist  cus¬ 
tom  of  supporting  the  mendicant  monks.  At 
Tangoop  the  people  have  already  collected  twc 
thousand  ruppees  (about  $660)  for  a  high 
school  building,  which  they  offer  us  if  we  send 
a  Brother  to  take  charge. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  whole  Sando- 
way  district  is  about  six  hundred,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  Chaungtha  claims  about  three  hundred. 
The  other  three  hundred  are  scattered  in  ten 
other  villages  from  one  to  forty  miles  distant. 
The  Catholics  are  all  recent  converts,  either 
from  the  Baptists,  who  have  their  headquarters 
at  Sandoway,  or  from  the  pagan  Animists.  The 
first  group  of  Catholics  was  baptized  by  Father 
Peters  in  1914,  just  before  his  death.  Within 
ten  years,  the  good  seed  has  been  scattered  in 
every  direction  by  wide-awake  catechists,  and  to¬ 
day  whole  villages  are  asking  for  a  missionary. 


CHAPTER  V 


Catholic  Education  in  the  Mission 


A  VISIT  to  our  largest  jungle  high  school  at 
__  Bandurah  suggested  the  idea  of  describing 
in  this  article  the  various  Catholic  educational 
facilities  of  the  whole  mission.  There  is  a 
Diocesan  Educational  Board,  of  which  the  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Hennessey,  C.  S.  C.,  is  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  a  Community  Board,  of  which  the 
Regular  Superior,  the 
Very  Reverend  Doctor  T. 

Crowley,  C.  S.  C.,  is  the 
President.  The  former  su¬ 
pervises  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  general  way,  and 
the  latter  directs  the  high 
schools  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Brothers 
of  Holy  Cross.  As  I  have 
been  describing  in  detail 
the  village  schools  of  each 
center  in  our  mission,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  in  this  article 
which  will  be  devoted  to 
our  four  high  schools  for 
boys  and  our  three  high 
schools  for  girls. 

My  first  visit  to  Bandurah  was  also  my  first 
ride  on  what  is  known  in  Bengal  as  a  “country 
boat.”  It  is  a  well-built  river  tub,  long  and 
slender,  turning  up  gracefully  to  a  point  at 
either  end.  A  barrel-shaped  bamboo  matting 
covers  all  save  the  prow  and  stern,  but  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  so  low  that  one  is  forced  to  lie  down  if 
the  oriental  art  of  sitting  with  legs  crossed  has 
not  been  acquired. 

Our  mali,  the  all-round  man,  had  arranged 
beforehand  for  the  boat  and  for  three  boatmen 
to  man  the  same.  The  boatman  in  charge  took 
his  place  at  the  stern.  His  principal  job  seems 
to  have  been  to  sing.  In  between  times  he 
manipulated  a  huge  paddle  which  broadened 
out,  as  it  reached  into  the  water,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  The  paddle  serves  either 
as  propeller  or  rudder,  depending  on  the  wind. 


A  sail  was  hoisted  to  catch  the  breeze  and  the 
paddle  was  then  used  as  rudder.  When  there  is 
no  breeze  the  boatman  pushes  and  pulls  the 
paddle  back  and  forth  with  such  force  that  the 
whole  boat  takes  up  the  rhythm  of  his  motion 
and  wabbles  along  from  side  to  side  like  an 
overfed  cow.  When  the  current  or  breeze  is  in 

the  opposite  direction,  the 
two  assistant  boatmen 
either  row  or  tow  the  boat. 

Father  Hennessey  was 
my  companion  to  Ban¬ 
durah.  We  left  the 
Dacca  ghat  (landing- 
place)  on  a  cool  November 
evening  just  before  sun¬ 
set.  As  there  is  practically 
no  twilight  in  India,  the 
shades  of  night  closed  in 
upon  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  The  gentle 
rocking  of  the  boat  and 
the  cool  evening  were  con¬ 
ducive  to  sleep,  which  was 
interrupted  frequently  by 
voices  in  passing  boats,  like  our  own,  and  twice 
by  the  searchlight  of  a  river  steamer. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning  we  were 
nearing  Bandurah,  so  I  was  told.  We  had 
hardly  time  to  make  our  toilet  over  the  edges 
of  the  boat  when  a  turn  in  the  stream  brought 
Holy  Cross  High  School  into  full  view.  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  lined  the  river  bank  and 
hearty  was  their  welcome. 

The  Bandurah  establishment  comprises  a 
high  school,  an  industrial  school,  and  an  Ajdos- 
tolic  school.  Brother  Walter,  C.  S.  C.,  Brother 
Joachim,  C.  S.  C.,  and  Father  Delaunay  are 
in  charge  of  these  institutions,  which,  however,, 
are  mutually  interdependent.  The  industrial 
school  is  a  department  of  the  high  school,  and 
the  Apostolic  students  attend  the  high  school 
courses  for  their  secular  education. 


Brother  Walter  and  His  Faculty  and  Students 
Give  Author  Rousing  Welcome  to  Bandurah. 
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Typical  Boy  of  St. 
Gregory’s,  Dacca. 


The  staff  of  the 
Bandurah  High 
School  includes,  be¬ 
sides  Father  De¬ 
launay  as  special  lec¬ 
turer,  twenty  Bengali 
professors.  I  got  to 
know  only  one  of 
them,  the  senior  'pun¬ 
dit,  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the 
charming  dignity  of  his  simple,  learned,  and 
unaffected  life.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
number  of  students  was  five  hundred  and  fifty ; 
most  of  them  were  day  students  from  nearby 
villages.  It  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  them 
streaming  to  school  each  morning,  wreathed  in 
pleasant  smiles,  in 
well-oiled  hair,  and  in 
immaculately  white 
flowing  garments. 

The  older  students 
knew  enough  Eng¬ 
lish  to  greet  me  with 
a  “gud  morning”  and 
a  graceful  and  reve¬ 
rential  salaam.  The 
boarding  students 
were  Christians  (per¬ 
haps  fifty  in  num¬ 
ber)  ,  Hindus,  and 
Mohammedans.  The 
have  their  own  hostel. 

Hindu  student  life  at 
Hindus  look  after  their  own  hostel  and  messing 


The  Tower  of  a  Mosque  Hides  the  Dacca  Cathedral  Which 
Separates  the  Two  High  Schools  of  the  City. 


Christians  and  Hindus 
A  peculiar  feature  of 
Bandurah  is  that  the 


arrangements. 


For  a  Christian,  including  the 


president  of  the  school,  to  appear  in  the  Hindu 
kitchen,  at  certain  stages  in  the  preparation  of 
curry  and  rice,  would  pollute  the  place,  rice 
and  curry  would  have  to  be  thrown  out  and 
pots  broken  while  the  Hindu  students  would  go 
supperless  to  bed. 

In  a  general  way,  the  curriculum  of  studies 
approximates  the  standard  of  our  own  high 
school  courses,  excepting  the  fact  that  languages 
are  oriental  (Bengali,  Sanskrit,  Urdu,  Persian, 
and  Arabic)  with  only  two  years  of  English, 
and  that  the  literary  studies  almost  overwhelm 
in  number  and  importance  the  scientific.  The 
high  school  course  leads  to  the  matriculation 


(entrance)  examination  given  by  Calcutta  Uni¬ 
versity  to  which  our  high  school  is  affiliated. 
So  notable  was  the  success  of  this  year’s  class  at 
Bandurah  that  eighteen  out  of  nineteen  stu¬ 
dents  passed  with  honors.  This  fact  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  Catholic  Herald  of  India. 
The  classes  are  all  taught  in  a  huge  brick  struc¬ 
ture  about  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long. 

The  industrial  school  now  occupies  what  was 
formerly  the  Mohammedan  hostel.  Its  equip¬ 
ment  represents  a  good  set  of  carpenter  tools,  a 
gas  engine,  and  a  lathe.  These  Brother 
Joachim  brought  with  him  from  Notre  Dame 
University.  The  practical  training  given  in 
this  small  shop  was  specially  lauded  by  the  last 
government  inspector,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 

in  line  with  the  more 
practical  education 
now  being  popular¬ 
ized  not  only  by  the 
Nationalist  m  ove- 
ment  in  India  but 
also  by  leading  Brit¬ 
ish  officials. 

Saint  John’s  Apos¬ 
tolic  School  is  a  new 
institution  e  s  t  a  b- 
lished  by  Father  De¬ 
launay.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  the  first 
elements  of  training  to  native  mission  workers, 
priests,  brothers,  catechists,  and  teachers.  In 
Indo-China  similar  institutions  go  by  the  more 
unique  title  “House  of  God,”  to  which  come 
all  young  men  anxious  to  give  their  lives  to 
God’s  service.  As  their  training  proceeds,  the 
selection  of  service  best  suited  to  each  one  is 
determined  by  the  director.  At  present,  at 
Bandurah,  graduates 
whose  vocation  is  for  _ 

the  priesthood  go  to 
Mangalore,  on  the 
southwestern  coast, 
for  philosophy  and 
theology.  Candidates 
for  the  brotherhood 
go  to  the  novitiate, 
w  liile  prospective 

catechists  and  teach-  ^  Typical  Girl  of  St. 

Trancis  Xaviers,  Dacca. 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MISSION 
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Six  of  the  Second-year  Men  at  Holy  Cross,  Akyab. 

ers  are  married  and  then  repair  to  the  catechist 
school  in  Toomiliah  or  to  the  normal  school  at 
Dacca  for  their  professional  training.  Within 
the  past  year  another  institution  has  been 
added  to  the  Bandurah  center,  The  Children’s 
Catechumenate.  At  this  institution  pagan 
children  and  the  offspring  of  newly  converted 
Catholic  parents  are  given  to  the  mission  to  be 
taught  the  saving  truths  of  our  Holy  Faith 
and  then  to  be  baptized.  The  Medical  Aposto- 
late  conducted  from  Bandurah  is  also  on  an 
ever-growing  scale.  While  I  was  in  India, 
Brother  Walter  had  at  least  a  dozen  sick  calls 
daily.  Although  Brother 
confesses  that  his  medical 
skill  covers  only  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  castor  oil  and 
iodine,  he  is  looked  upon  by 
the  grateful  natives  as  a 
veritable  wizard. 

An  idea  of  the  financial 
status  of  these  institutions 
may  be  gathered  from  a  note 
in  my  diary: 

“From  February  to  June 
(1922),  the  average  monthly 
income  from  fees  of  high 
school  students  was  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  rupees 
($156).  The  average  ex¬ 
penditure  was  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  rupees  ($190). 

The  school  receives  a  month¬ 


ly  grant-in-aid  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  rupees  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  (sixty  dol¬ 
lars)  ;  this  shows  that  there 
Avas  a  monthly  deficit  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  rupees 
(thirty-four  dollars).  The 
donations  received  during  the 
period  was  rupees  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  (one  hundred 
and  forty-six  dollars).  The 
Apostolic  School  and  the 
Children’s  Catechumenate  re¬ 
ceived  no  revenues  other 
than  alms  collected  by  the 
Bishop  and  his  missionaries 
and  The  Bengalese.  Hence, 
it  is  evident  that  high  schools  actually  depend 
on  donations  for  some  running  expenses  and 
all  improvements.  The  upkeep  of  both  an  Apos¬ 
tolic  student  and  a  Catechumen  is  about  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  The  number  in  both  schools  de¬ 
pends  absolutely  on  the  alms  collected.” 

Bandurah  is  easily  our  largest  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  educational  center  in  the  mission.  Its 
chief  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  that  it 
breaks  down  prejudice  among  the  future  leaders 
of  Hindu  and  Moslem  people,  and  it  is  giving 
the  rudimentary  training  to  our  native  mission 
workers. 


Last  Year’s  Graduating  Class  of  St.  Ann’s,  Akyab. 
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WITH  THE  HOLY  CROSS  IN  BENGAL 


Saint  Gregory’s  School  at  Dacca  was  being- 
transformed  into  an  Indian  school,  similar  to 
Holy  Cross  at  Bandurah,  from  an  Anglo-Indian 
establishment.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  classes  of  schools.  In  one 
the  European  element  predominates,  and  in  the 
other,  the  Indian.  The  cutting  of  government 
grants  and  the  national  sentiment  in  favor  of 
strictly  Indian  schools  has  made  this  change  ad¬ 
visable.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  practically  all 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  boys  were  Catholics,  and 
they  edified  me  greatly  by  their  conduct  wher¬ 
ever  I  met  them.  Father  Hennessey,  the 
founder  of  Bandurah  High  School,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Saint  Gregory’s  during  the  trans¬ 
formation  period.  At  present  Brothers  An¬ 
thony  and  Bertin  are  assisting  him. 

Saint  Gregory’s  has  a  special  interest  to  the 
missionaries  for  whom  it  meant  headquarters 
until  last  December,  when  the  Bishop  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Superior  moved  into  the  new  mission 
house  in  a  new  quarter  of  Dacca.  The  Dacca 
Cathedral  separates  St.  Gregory’s  from  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier’s  School  for  Girls.  This  is  an  Anglo- 
Indian  school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Missions.  The  curriculum  of 
studies  approximates  that  of  our  junior  high 
schools  in  America.  There  are  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  girls  in  attendance.  Closely  associated 
with  this  school  is  the  Foundling  Asylum  for 
pagan  babies  and  the  dispensary  where  medi¬ 
cine  is  given  daily  and  freely  to  a  long  line  of 
suffering  humanity. 

At  Chittagong  St.  Placid’s  High  School  for 
Boys  and  the  convent  school  for  girls  parallel 
the  educational  establishments  of  Dacca,  with 


the  exception  that  the  boys’  school  in  the  former 
city  is  not  so  far  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
^  the  Indian  status  as  St.  Gregory’s  in  the  latter 
city.  Brother  Ambrose  is  the  head  master  of 
St.  Placid’s  and  he  is  assisted  by  three  other 
Brothers,  two  of  whom  are  Indians.  Chittagong 
is  also  the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Missions  in  India,  and  a  flourishing 
novitiate  is  here  established. 

At  Akyab,  Holy  Cross  High  School  for  Boys 
and  St.  Ann’s  for  girls  are  also  much  like  the 
Dacca  and  Chittagong  institutions.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  Burmese  in  character,  however,  and  the 
latter  Bengalese.  Holy  Cross  High  School  is 
only  two  years  old,  while  St.  Ann’s  goes  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  girls’  school  has  a 
very  high  standard  and  is  the  only  institution 
of  its  class  in  Western  Burma.  Brother  Vital, 
assisted  by  Brothers  Louis,  Benedict,  and  Ernest, 
manages  the  boys’  school,  and  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Missions  are  in  charge  of  St.  Ann’s. 

Our  Burmese  Apostolic  School  is  located  at 
Sandoway  on  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking 
the  Sandoway  River.  This  school  was  just  start¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  India.  Within  a 
year,  the  school  has  grown  from  its  humble  be¬ 
ginning  of  three  students  to  twelve.  Father 
Mascarenhas,  our  Indian  priest,  is  the  director 
of  this  nursery  for  native  mission  workers, 
which  is  destined  to  do  for  Burma  what  Father 
Delaunay’s  school  is  accomplishing  for  Bengal. 
Both  Apostolic  schools  are  bound  to  be  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  to  conversions,  for,  as  Pope  Leo 
XIII  has  well  said,  “Salvation  will  come  to 
India  largely  through  her  own  sons.” 
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